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preface. 


At the request of the readers of my ‘ Sarnath 
Vivaran ’ I am presenting my English Edition 
to the non-Bengali visitors to Sarnath, which, 
I hope, will help them in studying the monu- 
ments and antiquities unearthed there by the 
Archseological Department. In the First Chap- 
ter before describing the First Sermon preached 
by the Sakya Sage at the Deer Park I have 
briefly sketched the life of the Great Master 
with particular reference to the Stele C{a)2, 
Plate Xlll(a). I am thankful to my friend, 
Pandit Deshraj Sharma, M.A., M.O.L., for trans- 
lating for me the original texts relating to the 
Nigrodhamiga Jataha and the First Sermon 
for inclusion therein. In the Second Chapter I 
have narrated the History of Sarnath based 
on the antiquarian data revealed there and 
supplemented it by a comparative study 
of sculptural art exhibited in the Museum. 
The Third Chapter of the book, which describes 
the principal monuments brought to light at 
Sarnath, is cubed from the accounts of excava- 
tions, that appeared in the publications issued 
by the Archaeological Survey of India. The 
red line in the Plan of Excavations (Plate I) 
indicates the route to the ruins of the Deer 
Park which the visitor is required to follow 
when inspecting the excavated site as the 
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ffiOEuments in this Chapter are arranged in' 
that order. In the Fourth Chapter I have 
ventured to offer a different interpretation o£ 
the symbolic animals carved on the Lion Capital 
(Al, Plate VI), tried to explain the philosO' 
phical significance of some of the BrahmanicaL 
sculptures detailed therein and incorporated the 
texts and translations of important inscriptions 
which, I believe, will be of some use to the stu- 
dents of Epigraphy. 

I am indebted to Eao Bahadur K. N, Dikshit^ 
M.A., Deputy Director General of Archaeology^ 
who has kindly gone through my manuscripts 
aud honoured me by writing a valuable introduc- 
tion to it. The materials discovered at 
Sarnath deserve a comprehensive treatment 
but for a Guide-book I have followed the 
‘ Middle Path.” How far I have achieved 
that object it is for the reader to judge. 


B. MAJIJMDAK. 
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NOTE FOR VISITORS. 


Sarnath lies some four miles north of Benares^ 
not far from the high-road to ^azipur. If 
one starts from the heart of the city — as for 
instance the Aurangzeb’s Mosque near the 
Panchagahga-ghat — ^he has to pass due north 
of Lat Bhairav (the staff of Bhairo), cross 
the Varna or Barna at Purana Pul or old 
bridge and take the metalled road to Ghazipur. 
Taxis, lorries and other conveyances, such 
as toiigas, ekkas, etc., can be had at KasI 
and Benares City Stations. Further there is a 
railway station at Sarnath on the B. N. W. 
Railway which is only about a mile off from the 
ancient remains at Sarnath. A visit may 
also be made from Benares Cantonment 
where visitors can find suitable accommodation, 
in Clarke’s Hotel and obtain a conveyance 
through the Manager of the Hotel. 

There is no refreshment room at Sarnath 
Railway Station nor is there any conveyance- 
or accommodation available in the locality, 
except small dharmasalas situated near the site. 
Less than a mile from the station is the Archaeo- 
logical Museum which is kept open between; 
8 A.M. and 5 p.m. every day. Admission to view 
the Museum is allowed only by purchasing 
“ Permits ” from the Custodian at the following 
rates : — 

(a) Persons above 12 years of age at two- 
annas per head. 
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(b) Bond fide students in parties not exceed- 

ing ten at a time in charge of a 
responsible teacher are admitted at 
half the rate, i.e., one anna per head. 
Application for this concession should 
reach the Superintendent, Archseolo- 
gical Survey, Northern Circle, Agra, 
not less than ten days before the date 
of the proposed visit. 

(c) Children under 12 and over 3 are admit- 

ted, if accompanied by a parent or 
parents or guardian, at one anna, 
per head. Children below 3 years, 
so accompanied, are admitted free. 

Photographs of sites, important images and 
•sculptures can be had from the Custodian on 
payment. Visitors are not allowed to use 
cameras inside the Museum building without 
special sanction of the Archaeological Depart- 
anent. 

Tariff of charges for photographs supplied 
officially, excluding packing and postage, is as 
follows : — 


Size. 

Bromide 
print 
per copy. 

Silver 
print 
per copy. 







Rs. A. p. 

Ks. A. P. 

12'XIO'' 






2 0 0 

I 4 0 

10' X 8' 






18 0 

0 12 0 

Full 






I 0 0 

0 8 0 

Half . 






0 10 0 

0 6 0 

Quarter 






0 8 0 

0 5 0 
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Copyriglit of all Archaeological Department 
photographs belongs to the Government of 
India and their publication is subject to the 
approval of the Director General of Archaeology 
in India. 

The Museum establishment is maintained by 
the Archaeological Department and visitors are 
requested not to offer tips to any member of^ 
the staff. 




INTRODUCTION. 


Among the places in India which are of the 
■greatest interest to foreign visitors as well as to 
educated Indians, prominence must be given 
to Samath, the spot where Buddhism first saw 
the light of the day. Being at a short distance 
from Benares, the holiest city of the Hindu 
faith, Sarnath is perhaps the most accessible of 
Ancient Buddhist Sites. Perched amidst lovely 
mango groves, the Deer Park still continues to 
preserve its peaceful charm since the day Lord 
Buddha first expounded here his solution of the 
mystery of life to his first five followers. To 
such visitors as can spare a little leisure for 
■enjoying the eternal peace and for breathing 
The pure serene atmosphere of the original home 
■of the Doctrine preached by the illustrious 
Angel of Peace, the present work can be recom- 
mended as a worthy companion. Mr. Majumdar 
las given here an admirable account of the 
history and art, the monumental remains and 
antiquities preserved in the Museum on the 
spot. What is more, he has also tried to explain 
the esoteric significance of Buddhist and Hindu 
iconography and symbology which many readers 
will find illuminating. 

Eight great places are held sacred in Buddhism 
■owing to their association with the Hfe of the 
iounder. Of these the four cities connected 
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with other incidents in Buddha’s life or lag 
miracles, viz., Vaisall, Eajagriha, .'^ravasti and'^ 
Sankasya, are of lesser importance than the 
four places noted, respectively, for the Birth, 
Death, Enlightenment and First Sermon. The 
birth-place at the LumbinI garden, (modern 
Rummindei on the Nepal border), must have 
been somewhat inaccessible in ancient times as- 
now and could not have attracted many pil- 
grims. It is understood that it has recently 
attracted the attention of the Government of 
Nepal and it is hoped that whatever monuments 
it had will be systematically explored before 
long. The excavations at Kasia in Gorakhpur 
District, the ancient Kusinagar, conducted by 
the Archaeological Department over 25 years 
ago, have brought to light sufficient evidence of 
the stufas and monasteries erected by devout 
Buddhists at the place of the Great Decease. The 
most important centres of Buddhism through- 
out the ages, however, have been Buddha- 
Gaya or Bodh Gaya and Sarnath, and in the 
later history of Buddhism in India the Buddha 
attaining enlightenment in the ‘ earth-touching ’ 
attitude and the ‘ wheel-of-tb e-law ’ flanked 
by two deer became the most popular symbols 
of the Buddhist faith, enshrining the memory 
of these two great places. The Palas, Chandras 
and other rulers of Bengal who were devout 
Buddhists adopted the latter symbol for their 
official seals. The confederation of the vener- 
able monks at great Buddhist Viharas of Nalanda 
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in Bihar and Paharpur (ancient Somapura) in 
Bengal followed the same practice and in their 
seals the memory of the ‘ deer park ’ and the 
‘ wheel-of-the-law ’ promulgated by the Master 
has been treasured. Both Sarnath and Bodh 
Gaya fell into oblivion during the centuries of 
the rise of Islamic power in India and it was 
in the 19th century that the Archseological 
Survey endeavoured to restore the forgotten 
monuments of past glory at these places. 

At no other place held sacred by the Buddhists- 
has the hand of the excavator been so amply 
rewarded as at Sarnath owing to peculiar 
circumstances which favoured its continuous- 
growth. If there has been one place where the 
development of Buddhist plastic art from the 
earliest dawn to its fruition and decadance can 
be studied, it is Sarnath. The reason is not far 
to seek. The centre of the imperial power of 
the Mauryas and the Guptas was the middle 
Gangetic valley and the chief source of material 
for the plastic art which followed in the wake 
of these mighty empires was in the vicinity of 
Sarnath. It is therefore not a mere coincidence 
that the masterpieces of Mauryan sculpture and 
some of the most fascinating examples of Gupta 
sculpture are to be found at Sarnath. Between 
these two spacious epochs the course of Buddhism 
is traceable in different regions where the centre 
of political power had shifted from century tO' 
century. Thus, while the Suhga and Andhra 
art can be studied in the wonderful gateways 
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and railings of Bharhut and Sanchi, the rise of 
the Kushana power in the North-West is respon- 
sible for the prominence which Gandhara art 
obtained in the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era. The introduction of the Buddha image 
directly attributable to the influence of the 
Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara profoundly 
influenced the later course of Buddhist sculp- 
ture. When once again we find the Madhyadesa 
or the middle Gangetic valley as the hub of the 
Indian empire, the synthesis of the previous 
artistic achievements in the different regions 
was consummated in a remarkable manner. 
Buddhist art here reached its zenith in the 
creation of the Buddha images at Sarnath and 
Mathura in the Gupta age and although a pro- 
fusion of effort is noticeable in the later cen- 
turies in the production of the Magadha School 
they represent a decadent stage of Indian art. 
It can thus be seen how Sarnath far outstripped 
Bodh-Gaya in the importance and number of 
artistic monuments that were erected there 
from time to time. 

At the present day while Bodh Gaya, the 
sacred Mahabodhi, still continues to be the 
subject of intricate negotiations between the 
different communities, Sarnath has forged ahead, 
since it was rehabilitated in the Buddhist mind. 
Its centra J situation and the facilities available 
at the place have once again made the sacred 
spot the nucleus of Buddhism and the centre 
of Buddhist actmties in the land of its birth. 
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The Mahahodhi Society have established a 
great temple here known as the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara and the sympathy of Government for 
their efforts has been manifested by the fact 
that three of the sacred Buddhist relics found 
by the .Ajchseological Department at Taxda in 
the Punjab, Nagaijxinikunda in Madras and 
Mirpur Khas in Sind, respectively, have been 
presented to the Society for enshrinement in 
the Vihara at the installation, first and fourth 
anniversaries respectively. May the blessed 
spot continue to offer to untold generations in a 
distracted' world the essence of the teachings 
of peace, amity and good will, which it was 
its good footune to proclaim for the first time in 
the history of the world. 


K. N. DIKSHIT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Turning of the Wheel. 

Tte 6th century B. C. was, indeed, a naost remark- 
able epoch in the world’s history. The quickening of 
the pulse of humanity was felt in far-reaching spiritual 
movements in countries so far apart as Greece and 
India, China and Persia. In India there appeared a 
great teacher who revolutionized the religious thought 
•and feeling of her people. This was Gautama 
Buddha, who preached his First Sermon on the way to 
emancipation {nirvana) at Sarnath near Benares. 

Short sketch of the Life of Gautama Buddha. — 
'Gautama was the son of Suddhodana, a chief of a 
petty principality in the submontane Tarai of the 
Himalayas on the borders of Nepal. Suddhodana was 
a Kshatriya by caste, of the ^akya clan and a descendant 
of the Ikshvakus, a royal family traditionally belonging 
to the Solar race. His consorts Maya and Mahapraja- 
pati were the two daughters of a ehief of the Sakyas. 
One night in her forty -fifth year Maya, the elder sister, 
saw in her dream a snow-white elephant entering her 
womb. The court Brahmapas of Raja Suddhodana 
interpreted the dreain as the approaching conception 
of the queen and predicted the birth of a wonderful 
child who would either be a Universal Monarch (chak- 
-ravarlin) or a Buddha. The scene in the left comer of 
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the lower panel of Stele {urddhvapatta) C(a)2, Plate 
Xlll(a), illustrates the dream. While the Queen was on 
her way to her father’s house from Eiapilavastu, the 
seat of Suddhodana, Gautama was born in the Lumbinl 
Garden (modern Rummindel). This event has been 
assigned by scholars to the year 557 B. C. The right 
corner of the same panel in Plate XIII (a) portrays the- 
birth scene. Here MayadevI is shown standing ia 
the centre of the composition with her left hand upraised' 
and clutching a branch of the l§ala tree {Shorea rdbusta 
plahaha), which symbolises the garden. The defaced 
standing female figure to her left is her sister, Mahapra- 
japati, holding a water-pot in her left hand. On the 
other side stands Indra in reverence about to receive- 
the future Buddha, marked by a circular halo, issuing 
from the right side of the queen. Between these two- 
reliefs is the scene of the first bath of the infant Bodhi- 
sattva. Here he stands on a full blown lotus, the two- 
hooded figures floating in the air and pouring water 
over his head represent the Naga-kings, Nanda and 
Upanada, who are mentioned in the Lalitavistara.* 
In Volume II, pages 24/, Beal gives the following 
account from Hiuen Tsang (Si-yu-ki) “ to the east of 
this stupa are two fountains of pure water, by the side 
of which have been built two stupas. This is the place 
where two dragons appeared from the earth. Whett 
the Bodhisattva was born, the attendants and rela- 
tions hastened in every direction to find water for the- 
use of the child. At this time two springs gurgled 
forth from the earth just before the queen, the one 
cold, the other warm, using which they bathed him.” 


* Ed. by S. Lefmann, Halle, 1902, pp. 83-84 and 93. 
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His mother died seven days after his birth and Maha- 
prajapati, his mother’s sister, became his foster-mother. 
The child was named Siddhartha, which means ‘ cne 
who has accomplished his object ’ ; besides he had 
several other epithets as well. He was reared up 
in princely galore and was married at nineteen to his 
own cousin, Ya^odhara, a lady of an aristocratic family 
of the Koliyan clan. From the time of his wedlock 
till his twenty-ninth year he was steeped in all sorts 
of human pleasures when, it is said, the sight of the 
miseries of life wrought a change in him and the material 
world appeared to him an illusion (maya) to escape 
from which became his chief concern hereafter. 

When his mind was brooding over this subject, 
news was brought to him that his wife had been delivered 
of his first-born son, who was named Rahula (meaning 
hindrance) and six days after his birth Gautama 
resolved to renoimce the world in order to obtain freedom 
from the ills of life. He commanded his groom Chhan- 
daka to saddle his horse Kanthaka. While Chhandaka 
was engaged in the stable he went softly to the thresh- 
old of his wife’s apartment and saw her fast asleep, 
surrounded by flowers, with her infant son in her arms. 
He stole out of the room without disturbing his beloved 
ones lest he should be overpowered by emotion. At 
mid-night he mounted the horse and rode off into the 
world. The technical designation of this subject is- 
the ‘ Great Renunciation ’ (Skr. Mahdbhinishkrarmna)^ 
When he reached the bank of the Anoma, beyond the 
lands of his clan, he gave away his ornaments to his 
groom, ordered the steed to be taken back to EapQa- 
vastu and cut off his flowing locks with his sword. 
The left lower corner of the second panel in Plate 
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^lll(a) depicts Gautama’s departure from Kapilavastu. 
He is portrayed in this relief on his horse-hack holding 
the rein in his left hand and the seated figure under the 
horse’s head is his grief-striken groom receiving the 
j)rincely jewels from his master now standing in front 
of the horse. The standing figure on the background 
holding a sword in his right hand and seizing his long 
locks with his left is Gautama in the scene of the 
‘ cutting of the hair Thereafter he met a ragged 
.man and exchanging his clothes with him, proceeded 
alone on foot to Rajagriha (modern Rajgir in Bihar), 
the capital of the Magadha country situated in a 
cup-shaped hollow in the hilly spurs of the Vindhya 
lange. 

There Gautama received his first initiation in 
religion and philosophy from Alara Kalama and the 
next from Udraka, son of Rama. His acute intelli- 
gence however not being satisfied with the set doctrines 
•of these Brahmanical teachers, he left their society 
and repaired to Uruvela (modern Urel) a village near 
Gaya ; where he was joined by five mendicant 
friars, Kaundinya, Vappa, Bhadriya, Mahanaman and 
Asvajit, commonly known in Buddhist texts as Pan- 
■chabhadravargiyas. Here he followed the traditional 
methods adopted by a Hindu ascetic (yogin) and devoted 
himself to ir. tense meditation, subjecting his person 
to the most austere mortification for the attainment of 
that end which is the summum honum of existence. 
The plastic representation of this event is illustrated 
in the right compartment of the second panel, Plate 
Xlll(a), wherein Gautama is shown seated in meditation. 
He gave himself up to penance and self-torment for six 
years which made him perfectly emaciated. One day 
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te realised “ surely not through this process which 
involves extreme physical strain shall I be able to attain 
the state of superhuman. There is no need therefore 
of this philosophy. The path to enlightenment is 
■different.” Consequently, Gautama abandoned the 
fruitless practice of his austerities, partook of food 
and decided to enter on a more rational course of 
•contemplation, focussing his mind on deep meditation. 
•On this the five monks having lost faith in his new 
methods, deserted him and departed for Rishipatana 
(Pall, Isipatana). Subsequently, in Uruvela Gautama 
had five dreams in one night and when he awoke, he 
■was convinced that he would surely attain bodhi 
(enlightenment) on the following day. So at daybreak 
he got up from his bed and took his seat beneath a 
Bodhi tree. Just at that time, Sujata, the daughter 
of Nandika, the headman of Uruvela, approached 
and offered him milk -rice in a golden vessel. The relief 
in the centre of the second panel, Plate XIII(o), portrays 
a standing female figure holding a bowl, who is per- 
haps the girl Sujata offering Gautama a pot of milk- 
rice. He took the bowl to the bank of the Nairanjana, 
bathed in its water, put his loin cloth on and then partook 
of the food. After finishing the repast, he flung the 
bowl into the river and thought to himself, “ if on 
this day I am to become a Buddha, let the vessel ascend 
the stream : if not, let it go down.” Ah ! the vessel, 
indeed, began to float against the current and at last 
sank to the abode of Kala, a Naga king. Having 
reassured himself, he proceeded to the Bodhi tree at 
Bodh Gaya. While repairing to this spot he passed the 
abode of Kalika, the king of the Nagas, who with his 
spouse, NagI Suvarnaprabhasa, after chanting the 
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hymn of praise in honour of him, prognosticated hi* 
approaching Enlightenment. In the top corner of the 
second panel, Plate XIII{a), we notice the figure of 
Naga Kalika standing with folded hands in a mood of 
reverence. At the close of the day, Gautama came ta 
the foot of the tree, sat there on a seat of grass facing 
the east, remained in the sedate posture and resolved 
“ Though my skin, my nerves and my bones waste 
away, and though my life blood be dried up, yet I 
will not leave this seat before I have attained unto- 
perfect knowledge”. 

At this time Mara, the Tempter, with his army 
approached and tortured him utmost to seduce him from- 
the path of enlightenment. When all his attempts were 
of no avail, Mara asked Gautama “ Who is witness to 
your having bestowed alms ”? Bodhisattva replied, 
“ I leave out the instances of other births even 
being born as prince Visvantara, I offered seven 
hundred great gifts.” He then touched the earth 
with the forefinger of his right hand and said, “ this 
earth is my witness.” At this Mother Earth rose up 
and spoke, “ It is so as thou hast declared.” The- 
relief to the left corner of the third panel, Plate Xlll(a), 
marks the supreme moment of his attaining Enlighten- 
ment when Gautama, assailed by Mara, called upon the- 
Earth goddess ( Vasundhard). To his right Mara holds 
a bow in his left hand and to the other side one of 
Mara’s daughters (Rati, Arati and Tapha) approached 
Bodhisattva and tempted him to break his meditation. 
In response to Gautama’s call, the Earth goddess is 
emerging from the earth with a treasure-vase {dhana- 
ghaM) in both hands. In the centre of the pedestal the 
flying female figure represents Mara’s daughter being 
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forced to retire discomfited. Mara was thus repulsed 
and fled away with his party. Bodhisattva remained 
absorbed in deep meditation to attain omniscience. 
In the first watch of the night he, by an inward illumina- 
tion, obtained divine vision by virtue of the merit of the 
knowledge of his previous births (purvanivasa ) ; in the 
the second he acquired the heavenly eyes {divya-chak~ 
shits) and beheld the transmigration and re-births of 
various beings ; in the third he began to search with 
a grievous heart for the origin and remedy of sorrows of 
souls and discovered that suffering and pain arise from 
attachment to the ways of the world, and that life is but 
a link in a series of successive existences insuperably 
bound up with misery. Worldly existence is the result 
of chance, the consequence of karma ‘ good or evil merit ' 
produced by avidyd or ignorance. Ignorance is the 
chief factor of causation. A being who is free from the 
lust of the flesh as well as the cloud of ignorance is 
subject to no more births, i.e., makes his final exit from 
the world of transmigration. Thus, at the break of 
day he came to the solution of the great mystery of the 
cycle of re-births in this mundane existence and became 
the Buddha, that is ‘ Enlightened ’ or Tathagata, 
which means ‘ he who has arrived at the truth.’ The 
spot where these protracted meditations were carried 
on is still held in the highest veneration by the Buddhist 
world and, in fact, Bodh Gaya was once considered as 
one of the eight holy places on earth and was studded 
with temples and monasteries. Immediately after 
attaining enlightenment the Buddha — we may now 
call him so for the first time — enjoyed , for several 
weeks the bliss of emancipation in an ascetic trance of 
sambodhi (perfect enlightenment), which means the 
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communion of the human soul with the eternal soul or 
Spirit of the Universe. During the first week he sat 
beneath the Bodhi tree, next under the Goatherd’s Ban- 
yan (Ajapdlanyagrodha) tree, thirdly at the foot of the 
Muchalinda tree. At this time the Naga king Mucha- 
linda spread his hood as a canopy over the Buddha to 
protect him from the rain and thunderstorm. This 
scene is recessed on one of the projected faces of a 
rectangular capital, D(5 f) 5. He spent his fourth week 
under the Rajayatana tree. This time two merchants, 
Tapussa and Bhalluka of Ukkala (Orissa), approched 
him and asked his permission for ofiering him barley- 
cakes and honey. They afterwards sought his grace 
and became his first lay-worshippers (upasaJcus). 
Thence he retreated to the foot of the Goatherd’s 
Banyan tree and began to contemplate whether he 
should preach to the world the great truth he had 
realised. Brahma and other gods, having understood 
his motive, approached him and with due obeisance 
appealed to him saying “ The dhamma hitherto mani- 
fested in the country of Magadha had been impure, 
thought out by contaminated men. But dost thou 
now open the door of the Immortal, let them hear the 
dhamma of the Spotless One.” 

Moved by these prayers, the Buddha pondered as to 
whom he should first proclaim his doctrine and who 
would be able to understand his dhamma. He first 
thought of addressing Alara Kalama and Udraka, but 
finding that they were no more, he decided to preach his 
revelations to his former companions, who faithfully 
.attended him during the period of his austerities in the 
jungle of Uruvela, and proceeded to Mrigadava (Rishi- 
patana) near Benares, where they were then living. 
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Kshipatana or MrigadSva (Modem Samath).— The 

ancient site of Sarnath is in Buddhist texts known 
as Rishipatana or Mrigadava. In Mahava tu, a 
Sanskrit Buddhist work, one finds the following 
account ; — “ Once there lived five hundred Pratyeka- 
Buddhas or Rishis in a big forest at a distance of a 
yojana and a half from Benares. They once rose to the 
sky where they attained nirvava and thus their corporeal 
bodies fell on earth. As the bodies of the Rishis or 
Pratyeka-Buddhas fell on that forest, it came to be 
known as Rishipatana, i.e., where the Rishis fell down.”^ 
The Chinese traveller, Fa-Hien, who visited India in 
the beginning of the 5th century A. D. (406-411), records 
in his itinerary that one Pratyeka -Buddha lived in the 
forest and on hearing of the approaching enlightenment 
of Gautama Buddha attained parinirvam. 

The Jatakas are the stories of the previous births of 
the Buddha as told by him on different occasions to 
his disciples in connection with his moral teachings. 
Just after his Mahaparinirvapa, 550 of these were col- 
lected and incorporated in Pali literature. There is a 
story of Bodhisattva having once been born as a deer 
which is known commonly as Nigrodhamiga Jataka.* 
It runs thus ; — • 

“ In the past, when Brahmadatta was the king of 
Benares, Bodhisattva was re-incarnated in the form of a 
deer. He was of golden hue, his eyes were like round 
jewels, horns of a silvery glow, face like a piece of red 
cloth, hoofs adorned with the toilet of lacdye, tail as 
developed as that of a yak, and his body as big as 


* Maharastu edited by E. Senart, Vol. I, p. 347/. 

- The Jutnka (Text), Vol. I, p. 149/, edited by V. FausboU, 
London, 1877. 
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that of a foal. Known as Nigrodha-migaraja (King of 
the Banyan Deer) with a retinue of five hundred deer, 
he lived in the jungle. Not far from him, however, 
there dwelt another deer named Sakhamiga (Branch 
Deer), golden as the other was, with a herd of five 
hundred. In those days, the king of Benares was 
very much given to hunting, and never ate without 
■meat. Cancelling the engagements of all townsmen, 
he would take them with him and go daily for a hunt. 
These people spoke to one another : “ This king puts 
an end to all our business. Let us sow fodder and 
provide water for the deer in the park and there captur- 
ing a number -of them and closing the entrance inform 
the king.” Thus, all the townsmen planted fodder and 
-stored water in the park and fitted it up with gates ; 
then armed with clubs and other weapons they entered 
-the forest in search of deer, t hinkin g that by surrounding 
them on aU sides they would capture the animals. So 
they fenced in an area of seven miles in the jungle, 
including the abodes of Nigrodhamiga and Sakhamiga. 
Now, beholding the herd of deer they began to strike 
the trees and bushes and beat on the ground with 
-their clubs and thus drove the flock out of their hiding 
places ; then making a great noise by rattling their 
■swords, daggers, bows and the like, they drove the 
animals into the park, bolted the gates and approachii^ 
the king said : “ Lord, by your constant going out 
ahunting, our business is rained ; your park has been 
filled with the deer brought by us from the jungle ; 
ienceforth feed on them.” And so saying they 
departed. In acceedmg to their submission the king 
repaired to the park and beholding there two golden - 
hued deer ordained for their safety. Thenceforth, 
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■sometimes tke king would himself go to the park to 
bhoot and bring a deer, sometimes his cook would 
go, shoot and bring one. At the sight of the bow, 
the deer, moved by the fear of death, would take to 
their heels ; but when they had been hit twice or thrice 
they became exhausted and dropped down dead. 

The herd of deer narrated this news to Bodhisattva 
fNigrodhamiga). He sent for the Sakhanaiga (Branch 
Deer) and said : “ Friend, lives of so many of us are 
being lost. Though one must die, let not the deer 
be shot at henceforth. Let a deer go by turn to the 
place of execution. One day let the turn fall upon 
one of my flock, the next day on your group. 
Each animal in his turn should approach the place of 
execution, put his head on the block and lie down. 
In this way the deer would escape laceration.” 

“ Right,” he said and agreed. Thenceforth, a 
deer used to go to the place of execution by turns and 
be down. The cook would come and carry off the 
animal lying there. 

Now, one day came the turn of a roe in the herd of 
^akhamiga. She approached ^akha and said, “ Lord, 
I am big with young. After I have fawned, I will give 
myself up without regret. Please defer my turn.” 

Unable am I ”, repbed he, “ to pass thy turn to 
others. Thou alone knowest thy condition. Go away.” 

Having received no help from him, she sought Bodhi- 
sattva (Nigrodhamiga), prostrated herself before him 
and appealed for mercy. Touched with compassion he 
said, “ Be it so, goest thou. I should meet thy turn.” 
He then went himself, put his neck upon the block of 
execution and lay down. The cook, seeing him, 
exclaimed, “ How is it that the Deer-king, who has 
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acquired safety of life, is lying at the place of execu- 
tion and hurried to the king to relate the matter. 
The king mounted his chariot the very moment, 
came thither followed by a large retinue, and beholding 
the Bodhisattva, said, “ Friend, Deer -king, is it not 
that I granted you safety of life ? How then are you 
lying here ?” 

“ 0 Great King, a roe big with young came to me- 
and said, ‘ Transfer my turn to some one else.’ Now, 
impossible was it for me to throw her miserable fate- 
upon another ; therefore accepting her turn of death 
I have laid myself here. Harbour no farther suspicion,. 
Oh Great King.” 

The king said, “ Lord, the golden coloured king of the 
Deer, a being like you, so full of forbearance and loving 
compassion, I have never seen even one among men. 
Therefore, I am pleased with you. Rise up, I grant 
safety of life to you both.” 

“ Two of us being safe, what will the rest do, 0 King 
of Men ?.” 

“ I grant safety to the rest also, 0 Lord.” 

Thus, the king having granted a gift (daya) to deer 
{mriyas) to live in the forest {dam), the locality was 
in the Buddhist period known as Mrigadava or Mriga- 
ddya. Modern Samath derived from Saranganath 
(Lord of the Deer) reminds us of this interesting legen- 
dary account. 

Buddha’s arrival at Samath and preaching of Ser- 
mon.- — Now, the Blessed One having traversed the 
cour.se gradually came to Benares, to the Deer Park 
{Mrigadava), the abode of the five monks. Seeing him 
coming from afar they decided among them.selve& 
“ Friends, there comes the Samnna Gotama, 
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who has given up his exertions and has turned to a life 
of ease. We must not salute him, nor rise from our 
seats when he approaches, nor take his bowl and robe 
from his hands. But a seat may be kept for him ; 
if he likes he will sit down.” However, as the Lord 
approached nearer, the five monks unable to keep 
their agreement advanced to receive him. One took 
his bowl and robe, another prepared a seat and a third 
brought water for washing his feet, a foot-stool and a 
towel. The Lord sat down on the seat and washed 
his feet. Then the monks addressed the Blessed One 
by his name as well as with the appellation “ Friend.” 

At this the Lord said to the five monks, “ Don’t, 0 
Monks, address the Tathagata by his name or with the 
title of * Friend.’ Monks, I am an Arhat, a Tathagata, 
fully enlightened. 0 Monks, give ear, I teach you the 
immortal truth I have attained. I preach you the 
doctrine. Acting according to the teaching for the 
sake of which ye, youths of good family, rightly wander 
forth out of home to a homeless life, you will, in a 
short time, learn, realise and attain the supreme end 
of the truth and live in it.” 

On this the five monks said thus to the Lord : “ Even 
by those exercises. Friend Gotama, by those austerities, 
by those practices of self-mortification, you have not 
won the superhuman power, noble knowledge and in- 
sight. How will you, now living in abundance, having 
given up the exertions and returned to luxury, gain the 
superhuman power and noble knowledge and insight i ” 

Thereat the Enlightened said to the five monks, 
“ The Tathagata does not live in abundance, nor has he 
given up exertion, he has not turned to the life of 
luxury.” 

c 
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Having thus convinced the five monks he addressed 
them : — “ There are Two Extremes, 0 Monks, which 
ought to be avoided by one who goes forth from the 
world. Which are these Two Extremes ? (1) Attach- 

ment to passions and worldly enjo 3 rment or that which 
is low, sensual, vulgar, ignoble and useless ; (2) practice 
of self-torture is painful, ignoble and profitless. 
O Monks, by avoiding these two extremes the Tathagata 
has gained the knowledge of the Middle Path {rmjjhimd 
fotipadd) which gives insight and wisdom and leads to 
calmness, to enlightenment and to Nirvapa. 

“ Which, 0 Monks, is the Middle Path discovered by 
Tathagata which gives insight, leads to wisdom, to 
calmness, to knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nir- 
va^ 1 It is the Noble Eightfold Path, namely ; — 

1. Right Views. 

2. Right Aspirations 

3. Right Speech 

4. Right Conduct 

5. Right Living. 

6. Right Effort. 

7. Right Mindfulness. 

8. Right Meditation. 

“ This, indeed, 0 Monks, is the Middle Path gained 
by the Tathagata, which leads to insight, wisdom, 
calmness, perfect enlightenment, to Nirvana. 

“Now, four are, ye Monks, the Noble Axioms. 
And which are these four ? The Noble Axiom about 
Sufiering ; Monks, the Noble A 2 dom about the Origin 
of Suffering ; the Noble Axiom about the Cessation 
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of Sufiering and the Noble Axiom about the Way 
leading to the Cessation of Suffering.* 

“ Thus, 0 Monks, Suffering is the Noble Truth. 
Birth is suffering, decay is suffering, illness is suffering, 
■death is suffering, association with unpleasant objects 
is suffering, separation from the desired objects is suffer- 
ing, not to obtain one’s desire is suffering. In short, 
the fivefold attachment to existence is suffering. 

“ The Origin of Suffering, O Monks, is the Noble 
Truth. Thirst (tanka), which leads to re-birth, is accom- 
panied by pleasure and attachment and finds pleasure 
here and there. It is thus craving for pleasure, thirst 
for life and thirst for non-existence. 

“ This, 0 Monks, is the Noble Truth of the Cessation of 
Suffering — the complete cessation without a remainder 
of that craving, abandonment, forsaking, release, non- 
attachment. Now this, 0 Monks, is the Noble Truth of 
the Path that leads to the Cessation of Suffering. This 
is the Noble Eightfold Path, namely Right Views, 
Right Aspirations, etc.” 

Thus having turned (dvartanam) ‘ the Wheel-(c/«aATo) 
of-the-Law ’, Gautama became a Dharma-Chakravartin 
^Religious Monarch). The relief in the upper right 
comer of the top panel, Plate XIII(o), illustrates the 
First Sermon. The Buddha is seated cross-legged 
in the attitude of expounding the law (dharmacha- 
kramudra) in the midst of the panchabhaddavaggiyas 
(the five monks). On his right are two figures in 
monk’s garb, and traces of other worshippers to his left. 
In front of the throne the Wheel symbolises the 
First Sermon and the Deer reclining on either side 

1 A Pali inscription of four lines containing the Font Noble 
Truths is carved on the top of an ambreila, I>(c) II, found at SamStb. 

C 2 
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indicate tie Deer Park (Mpgaddva), where the Great 
Teacher first gave forth his doctrines to the world. 

During his stay at Sarnath, the Lord was joined by 
a youth of good family, Yasa by name, whose parents, 
and wife also embraced the faith and became lay- 
worshippers. Now his disciples numbered sixty, and 
he sent them to difierent directions to popularise hie- 
doctrines, except Yasa, who remained with his parents. 
Gautama was in the habit of moving from place to 
place to instruct men about the road to Nirvana. At 
Bajagriha the Brahman Kasyapa and Eiing Bimbisua 
became his disciples. Afterwards, two ascetics, named 
^ariputra and Moggallana, joined the sangha. Rahula,. 
Gautama’s son, was also admitted into the order. 
Nanda, his half-brother, too adopted the popular creed. 
The sangha in course of time Iwasted of several pro- 
minent advocates, among them being Ananda, Devadat- 
ta, Anuruddha, Uggasena and Upali, the last a barber 
by caste. Gautama had two denominations of disciples, 
TJ'pdsdkas or ‘ lay-men ’, and ^ramaVMs or ‘ ascetics 
the latter again divided into two orders, viz., Bhikshus 
and Parivrdjakas or ‘ religious mendicants.’ The senior 
members of the sangha were called ^amanas and 
Bhikshus and the novices Sramarieras. The Buddha 
also established an order of nuns or female mendicants, 
his wife becoming one of the first Buddhist nuns. 
Frajapati, his step-mother, and Eshema, wife of King 
Bimbisara, followed suit. Gautama departed this 
life or entered Mahdparinirvdfia when he was about 
eighty years of age at Kuiinagara (Kasia in the Gorakh- 
pur District). His teachings simplified the highly 
philosophical and ritualistic system of the Brahmapas 
into a practical doctrine easy to follow and Buddhism 
as a rebgion thus appealed strongly to the masses. 
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India witnessed a great upheaval with the appearance 
■of a mighty personality in Gautama Buddha. While 
levolting against the ceremonial sacerdotal religion of 
the Brahmanas, he strongly emphasised the jnana or 
the transcendental aspect of the teaching of Upanishads 
and enriched it with a wealth of ethical refinement. 
Glass domination, which was the natural sequence of 
the Brahmanas becoming intermediaries between man 
and God, was thus subverted. The Master emphasised 
ethical attainments and spiritual purity as the chief 
characteristics of nobleness. According to him, not 
birth but character was to be honoured. The levelling 
influence of Buddhism with its beautiful mosaic struc- 
ture interweaving ethical principles with humanitarian 
impulses gained the heart of the country to such an 
extent that not less than three-fourths of India embraced 
this religion. The powerful personality of the Buddha 
exercised so great a fascination over his devotees that, 
in spite of his preaching to the contrary, personal 
■devotion became almost the key -stone of later Buddhism. 
Indeed, long after the physical disappearance of the 
Buddha, his corporeal relics were enshrined in beautiful 
stupas, which are thus the earliest religious edifices 
extant in India. In course of time, these stupas were 
decorated with images installed in the memory of 
the Master and became the sacred places where the 
flve or ten vows (paiichaslla or dasailla) peculiar to 
Buddhism w^ere taken. 

The unique importance of Sarnath consists in its 
association with the propagation of the doctrine of 
Sakya Muni which he himself had realised at Bodh 
•Gaya. It was at Mrigadava that he first founded 
the Buddhist community {sangha), the third of the 
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elements of Buddhist Trinity. The excavations com 
ducted by the Archaeological Department revealed a 
number of vihdras (monasteries), stu'pas, shrines — large 
and small — all testifying to the sanctity of the place 
and the reverence in which it was held by the Buddhists 
from century to century. 

According to the Master’s commandment, his present- 
day followers, under the leadership of the late Venerable 
^ri Devamitta Dharmapala, the founder of the Maha- 
bodhi Society of Calcutta, erected a magnificent edifice 
known as the Mulagandhakuti Vihara at Sarnath, 
and the body-relics of the Lord discovered at Taxila 
in 1914 by Sir John Marshall, the then Director General 
of Archaeology, were presented to the Mahabodhi Society 
to be enshrined therein. His Excellency the Earl of 
Willingdon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
conveyed his congratulations to the Society on the- 
opening ceremony of the newly built vihara at the 
sacred spot on the 11th November 1931. Two more 
sacred body-relics discovered from a stupa at Nagarju- 
nikonda in Falnad Taluk, Guntur District of the 
Madras Presidency, and from the stupa at Mirpurkhae 
in Sind, respectively, were presented for enshrinement 
to that Society by the Government of India on 
the occasion of the first and fourth anniversaries, res- 
pectively, of the Mrdagandhakuli Vihara at Sarnath. 
It is hoped that the Buddhist votaries from all parts- 
of the world will hereafter flock to the holy spot, pay 
homage to the image of the Sakya Sage installed in the 
new vihara and honour the saplings from the Bodhi 
tree of Anuradhapura in Ceylon planted near the- 
vihara of Samath on the 12th November 1931. It is a 
descendant of the celebrated Bodhi tree, seated under 
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which Gautama Buddha attained perfect enlighten- 
ment. According to the Mahavarhsa, Sanghamitta, 
the daughter of As oka, carried a graft of the Bodhi 
tree of Bodh Gaya to Ceylon, where it was planted in 
the eighteenth year of Anoka’s reign. The re-planting 
of the sapling from the full-grown tree in Ceylon is 
symbolical of the attempt to resuscitate the teachings 
of Buddhism in the land of its birth. 

The Jainas also claim an amount of sanctity for the 
locality, due to the presence of a temple belonging to 
the Digambara sect, erected in A.D. 1824, in memory 
of their eleventh Tirthankara, Sri Ainsanatha. There 
also stands a temple of Saranganath Mahadeva about 
half a mile from the ancient remains of the Deer Park. 



CHAPTER II. 


History. 

Shortly after the demise of the Master, the members 
of the Sangha or community of monks are said to have 
held a council near Raj agriha (Rajgir), imder the leader- 
ship of Kyyapa, to settle and codify the doctrines of 
their Order. We hear of a second council being held 
about 100 years later under the presidency of Yay, 
son of Kakandaka and of Revanta, at Vaisali (present 
Basarh in the MuzafEarpur District of Bihar) to scrape 
off and settle the doctrines of the Buddhist Faith by 
eliminating the cankerous growth of sophistry which 
had taken its root in the march of time. The evil 
was, however, too deep-rooted and the decisions of 
this council were not universally accepted. The third 
council is stated to have been held at Pataliputra 
(modem Patna) in the eighteenth year of Emperor 
A^oka, vmder the presidency of Tissa, son of MoggaU, 
to settle once more the rules of the Order. Shortly 
after the council of Pataliputra, missionaries were 
sent out to different parts of India and to foreign 
countries so far remote as Egypt and Albania ; and 
these missions, despatched with the active support of 
a Great Emperor behind them, achieved their object. 
Gautama’s doctrines were disseminated far and wide 
and the number of adherents to the Faith increased by 
leaps and bounds. Kings, governors and chieftains, 
nobles and ministers gave up not only their former 
priests but sometimes exchanged their happy homes, 
( 20 1 
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wives and children for the yellow robe of the 
mendicant. 

Haniya period. — The greatest convert to the 
Buddhist Faith was Emperor Piyadasi, best known 
under the name of Asoka, the son of Bindusara and the 
grand-son of Chandragupta Maurya, who reigned from 
B.C. 272-232. With the support of this royal patron 
Buddhism made fast strides and in due course came 
to be the acknowledged faith of about one-fifth 
of the human race, though not in the country of its 
birth. Asoka, after serving his viceroyalty at Ujjain 
during the reign of his father Bindusara, ascended the 
throne about B. C. 272. The only war waged during 
his reign was against the Kalingas ; but the horror 
and brutality incidental to war awakened in him a 
genuine compassion for the suSerers and an abhorrence 
of war. 

The extent of Asoka ’s empire can very well be gauged 
by the provenances of his major rock-edicts found 
incised at eight different places, viz . — 

1. Shahbazgarhi (the Pu-lo-sha of Hiuen Tsang), 

nine miles from Mardan in the North-West 
Frontier Province, 

2. Manshera in the Hazara District of the North- 

West Frontier Province, 

3. Kalsi in Dehra Dun District, U. P., 

4. Sopara (Surparaka) in the district of Thana, 

north of Bombay, 

6. The Gimar Hill (Girinagara) near Junagadh 
in Kathiawar, 

6. Dhauli (the Dhavali Hill) in Puri District, 
Orissa. 
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7. Jaugada in Ganjam District, Orissa, and 

8. Yerragudi or Jonnagiri in Kurnool District,. 

Madras. 

It appears from the Edict No. XIII that he ruled 
over the whole of India including Afghanistan, Sind,. 
Nepal and the valley of Kashmir, except the southern 
extremity of the Peninsula. He maintained friendly 
relations with his neighbours the Chodas, Pandyas, 
Keralaputra, Satiyaputra and Tambapanni which fall 
within Southern India, and other outside potentates 
like Amtiyoka (Antiochus of Syria), Turamaya 
(Ptolemy of Egypt), Maga (Magas of Gyrene c. 300-259) 
and Alikasumdara (Alexander).^ 

There is a conflict of opinion about Asoka’s original 
religion. Some maintain that in the beginning he 
was a follower of ^ivism as is manifest from the bloody 
sacrifices alluded to in the inscriptions ; while others, 
like Edward Thomas, hold that he was a Jaina and 
became a convert to Buddhism later on. However 
that be, he became an Vpdsaka or lay-worshipper after 
the close of the Kalihga war in the eighth year of his 
reign ; thereafter, in the tenth year he established the 
system of dharmayatrd (religious tours). 

What his Dharma was and how far he wielded his 
spiritual force to uplift the moral character of his people 
are matters on which some light is thrown by his im- 
perishable records — the edicts. Nowhere in his edicts, 
however, do we find specific injunctions or explicit 
instructions to follow the Four Noble Truths, the 
Eightfold Path, the Chain of Causation and the Belief 

^ The exact identity of this Alexander remains undetermined. 
Some scholars say he belonged to Epirus, others assign him 
to Corinth. 
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in Nirvana which constitute the basic principles of 
Buddhism. On the other hand, we find the quint- 
essence of all that is good and generally common to all 
religions ; for example, obedience to parents and elders, 
respect for teachers, proper behaviour towards friends 
and relations, etc., charity towards men and compas- 
sion towards animals. The code of duty was further 
enhanced by insistence on such other qualities as truth- 
fulness, purity, self-control, tolerance, mildness, 
economy, the strength of will to follow the right course, 
etc. In fine, lie aimed at the betterment of the self 
by right thinking, right speaking and right doing. 

Asoka’s catholic sagacity and far-sighted statesman- 
ship is best exhibited by his insistence on toleration 
and the promulgation of his Dharma, which was not 
sectarian but universal — ^thus avoiding all religious con- 
troversy and bitterness among his own subjects. He 
was, however, a zealous adherent and defender of the 
religion of his adoption and tried his best for its spread 
in other, lands. In the Mahavamla, the Buddhist 
chronicle of Ceylon, it is recorded that Asoka sent his 
own son Mahinda from Tamralipti to Ceylon with a 
mission (B.C. 250-230) to introduce Buddhism into 
that island. He was soon followed by his sister Sangha- 
mitta (“ Friend of the Order ”), who brought over a 
band of nuns. 

Asoka is said to have built during his lifetime 
several thousands of st>lpas enshrining the relics 
of the Buddha in various corners of his wide flung 
empire, so that his subjects may be able to offer 
worship to the remains of the founder of the faith. Of 
the monuments unearthed at Samath, three can with 
certainty be assigned to the Aiokan period. The 
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magnificent column, found a few yards to the west of 
the Main Shrine, was erected by the Emperor most 
probably to commemorate the reputed spot where the 
Buddha preached his First Sermon. Originally it 
was a single piece of sandstone from the Chunar 
•quarries, but it is now shattered into pieces. On the 
west face of its broken stump, which stands in situ, 
the edict is engraved in clear-cut Brahml characters 
•(Plate III). The royal command warns the monks 
and nuns against creating schism in the ranks of the 
Fraternity at Sarnath. The magnificent capital (Al, 
Plate VI), which once crowned the column, is now exhi- 
bited in the Central Hall of the Museum at Sarnath. 

The next monument of the Maurya period is the 
brick stupa^ or relic tower situated near the Asoka pillar. 
In the Mahavaihsa and other ancient Buddhist texts 
it is recorded that the corporeal remains of the Buddha 
after his cremation had been divided into eight portions 
and were enshrined in eight stupas or tumuli erected at 
Rajagriha (Rajgir), Vaisali (Basarh), Kapilavastu, 
Alakappo, Ramagrama (Rampur Deoriya in the district 
•of Barti in Oudh), Vethadipa (modern Bethia, east 
•of Gorakhpur), Pava (Padraona, 12 miles north-west 
of Ku^Inagara) and Kuiinagara (Kasia). Tradition 
relates that Asoka opened seven of them, leaving 

‘Stupa (thupa), funeral mound, is a solid struotore with a 
cylindrical base supporting a hemispherical dome built of stone or 
brick. They were 6rst raised to enshrine relics of the Buddha or 
of his disciples, next to mark a holy spot coimected with some 
important event in the career of the Master or one of his previous 
existences and later on as a mark of merit. For the details of the 
construction and dedication of a stipi, see Mahavamsa, pp. 168 seq . ; 
Divydvadana, p. 244 ; Cunningham, BhiUa Topes, Gh. XIII ; 
H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, It, pp. 210-12 ; L'art Orecom 
Buddhique, pp. 94-98. 
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the stupa at Ramagrama undisturbed on account 
of its being guarded by the Nagas or snake-gods/ re- 
divided the relics and deposited them in a multitude of 
stupas. The third memorial, that can be attributed to 
Aioka, is the square monohthic railing brought ta 
light by Mr. Oertel while clearing the floor of the 
south chapel of the Main Shrine. This railing 
originally formed the crowning harmihd of the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa of Asoka. 

Suhga period. — On Asoka’s death in 231 B.C. the 
empire of the Mauryas founded by his grand-father, 
Chandragupta, fell to pieces. It came to an end in 
185 B.C., when General Pushyamitra Suhga having 
treacherously slain his master, Bnhadratha, the last 
king of the Maurya line, usurped the throne of Magadha. 
He revived the antique rites of Brahmanical worship 
and celebrated the Asvamedha (horse-sacrifice) to 
proclaim himself the paramount sovereign of Northern, 
India. Although no trace of any structure erected 
during the Suhga dynasty has yet been brought to light 
at Samath, the excavations of the area round the Aioka 
pillar and the Main Shrine have yielded two fragments 
of a head carved in the round and a stone railing, which 
may be assigned to the 2nd century B.C. Sevraal 
of the posts of the railing bear votive inscriptions in. 
Brahmi giving the names of the pious individuals or 
guilds who bore the cost of its erection. Operations 
conducted by Mr. H. Hargreaves in the year 1914-15 


*A tragmeatary scolptnre, C{b}9, nneartbed in 1904-05 east, 
of tlie Main Shrine, Ulostrates the legend of the Ramagiania St&pa.. 
1%e interlaeed triple-hooded snakes which encircle the drum of the 
ilupa lejnesent the dragons or Nagas* who guarded the ttipa at 
Ramagrama and dissuaded A^oka from removing the relics of Utc 
Bnddha enshrined in it. 
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also yielded sculptures, architectural remains, etc., 
which may also be attributed to the 2nd century B.C. 
Although Pushyamitra, the first Sunga king, is por- 
trayed by later Buddhist writers as an enemy of 
Buddhism, it is clear from inscriptions on the gateway 
of the Stupa at Bharhut, the Second and Third Stupas 
at Sanchl in Central India and the Great Temple at 
Bodh Gaya that these important landmarks in the 
history of the Buddhist religion were erected in the 
time of his successors, who must have been tolerant 
rulers. The last king of the line, a man of licentious 
disposition, named Devabhuti, was assassinated and his 
throne usurped about 27 B.C., by his Brahman minister 
Vasudeva, whose successors are known as the Kanvas. 

Andhr a period. — The most important dynasty 
at the beginning of the Christian era in Central and 
Northern India was that of the Andhras. To this 
period are assigned the twelve railing posts, D(a)l 
to 12, Plate VIII, which were found towards the north- 
west of the Main Shrine and certainly belonged to the 
early school of Indian art. Of the devices sculptured 
upon them the most interesting are : — the pipal tree 
with a railing and pendant garlands, the triratna 
(trident) symbol indicating the Buddha, Dharma 
(law) and Saiigha (order) combined with dharmuchakra ' 
(Wheel-of-the-Law) on the top of a Persepolitan pillar 
with bell-shaped capital ; the stujia with a double railing 
•(hli), parasol, streamers and garlands ; a chaitya hall and 
a hermit’s hut {parm-sald) with its covering of leaves. 

Kus h S n a period. — About the middle of the first 
eentury of the Christian era Kujula-Kadphises, the 
powerful chief of the Kushana sept of the Yueh-chih 
horde of nomads, descended through the Bactrian 
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■steppes and conquered the Kabul region, Gandhara and 
Taxila from the Parthians. In or about 78 A.D. he 
•was succeeded by his son, Wima-Kadphises, who sub- 
jugated Northern India as far down as Benares. Then 
125 A.D. Kapishka, the most powerful and adven- 
turous king of the Kushapa dynasty, ascended the throne, 
made Purushapura (Peshawar) his capital and extended 
his conquests from the borders of Central Asia to 
the basin of the Ganges. First he appears to have 
had leanings towards the Zoroastrian faith but 
ulso worshipped Hindu deities ; later he embraced 
Buddhism, held a council of Buddhist monks in 
■Kas hmir under the presidency of Vasumitra to settle 
the disputed questions of the Faith and became a 
follower of the Mahayana School of Buddhism. He 
opened some of the stupas of A^oka and re-deposited 
the relics in the stupas raised by him at Peshawar, 
Muttra and other places. Kapishka also built 
numerous monasteries and Buddhist religion and 
Buddhist art flourished under the royal patronage. 
The most important innovation introduced during this 
period is the Buddha image. In the Early Indian 
School, when events in the life of the Buddha were 
illustrated in plastic form, the Master was never re- 
presented in his bodily figure, but his presence was 
depicted merely by a symbol, such as his throne, foot- 
prints, umbrella or an empty seat under a tree, indicat- 
ing his enlightenment. Although the Buddha did not 
emphasise in his teaching the existence of a Creator 
or of the individual self, the Sakya Sage was himself 
elevated in course of time by the Mahayana School 
of his followers to the position of a godhead and the 
saviour of mankind. The Graeco-Buddhist School of 
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Gandhara (by which term the Peshawar District and 
surrounding territories are meant) strongly impreg- 
nated with the influence of classical Greek art first 
started the portrayal of the figure of the Buddha and 
produced the principal incidents of the life of the Lord 
as well as the Jataka legends in bas-reliefs with which 
the stupas were decorated. About the beginning of 
the Christian era Mathura was ruled by Satraps or 
Governors of the Kushana overlords and thus came in 
close touch with the Gandhara country. The local 
artists, being inspired by the influence of the North- 
West, introduced the figure of Buddha in plastic art. 
The strong influence of the older traditions of the indi- 
genous school on the one hand and the feeble imitation 
of Gandhara art on the other has imparted to the- 
products of the Mathura School characteristics, which 
some critics consider as grotesque. A specimen of this 
class of work is illustrated in Plate IX b. It is an 
inscribed colossal standing Bodhisattva statue, B(o)l,. 
of red sandstone of Mathura recovered at Sarnath in 
the area between the Main Shrine and the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa of Asoka. A carved umbrella with its 
inscribed post, which originally sheltered the image, 
has also been unearthed in the same area. The purport 
of the inscriptions is that in the third regnal year of 
Maharaja Kapishka the statue and an umbrella with 
a post dedicated by Friar Bala were erected at Benares 
on the place where the Lord used to walk {Bhagavato 
chamkame). The figure with two plain garments 
without ornaments represents Bodhisattva Gautama 
and indicates the period between the mahabhiniskra- 
mam (Great Eenunciation) and the sambodhi (Perfect 
Enlightenment). The lower portion of the body is- 
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clad in an antarvSsaka (undergarment) fastened by a 
double flat girdle ; whilst the drapery of the upper robe 
(sanghdti) resting on the left arm is treated in a most 
primitive fashion. It may also be noted that the left 
fist on the hip is stiff, expressionless and unnatural. 

After the death of Kafljshka in c. 170 A.D. his son 
Huvishka ascended the throne and ruled over Kabul, 
Kashmir, the Punjab and Mathura. In c. 187 A.D. 
he was succeeded by his son Vasudeva, in whose time 
the Kushana power was on the wane. Like Wima 
Kadphises this prince was a devotee of 6iva and Bud- 
dhism did not receive any share of royal favour. The 
descendants of Vasudeva became an insignificant power 
and the kingdom in course of time fell an easy prey to 
the fresh invading hordes of White Huns. The later 
Sakas perhaps also supported Brahmanical Hinduism 
and patronized the Sanskrit language. 

Gupta period. — When the Kusha];ia sun was under 
eclipse, a greater luminary arose in the east in the person 
of Chandragupta, a local chief of Patahputra, who, 
having married a princess named Kumaradevi of the 
Lichchhavi clan of Vai^all, was able to carve a kingdom 
which included Oudh, North Bihar and adjacent 
districts. He perhaps established the Gupta era in 
319 A.D. to commemorate the date of his enthrone- 
ment or coronation but he did not long outlive his 
meteoric rise. He was succeeded by Samudragupta, 
his son by Kumaradevi, who followed an ambitious 
and enterprising career and succeeded in extending 
the power of the Guptas till it reached the foot of the 
Himalayas on the North, the Narmada on the South, 
the Brahmaputra on the East and the Jumna and 
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the Chambal rivers on the West. The posthumous 
inscription of Samudragupta, who has been rightly 
called the Indian Napoleon, engraved on the Asoka 
pillar that now stands inside the Fort of Allahabad, 
contains the records of his extensive conquests, of his 
sharp and polished intellect, choral skill and musical 
and poetical accomplishments. Although he was a 
follower of Brahmanism and celebrated the Ahiamedha 
yajna (horse sacrifice) in accordance with the ancient 
Vedic rites, he treated Buddhism with respect and 
extended his royal favour to Vasubandhu, the famous 
Buddhist author. He maintained friendly relations 
with Meghavarfla, the Buddhist king of Ceylon, who 
built a monastery near the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya. 
After the death of Samudragupta, his son and chosen 
successor, Chandragupta II, ascended the throne (about 
380 A.D.) and assumed the title of Vikramaditya. 
During his reign, when the Gupta power was at its 
zenith, the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien, who travelled 
in India, visited the Buddhist establishment at the 
Deer Park (Samath) and found four large stujms and 
two monasteries with monks residing in them. 

In A.D. 414 Kumaragupta I succeeded his father 
Chandragupta II and ruled for over 40 years. A broken 
image of the Buddha, B(6)173, seated in bhumisparsa- 
Ttiudra (earth-touching attitude) was foimd in clearing 
a moxmd of spoil earth to the south of the Dharmarajika 
Stupa. From the short Sanskrit epigraph' of the fifth 
century A.D. incised on the upper rim of the base of the 

* “ JM[ya]dharmo-yath Kumaraguptatya ” means “ This [is] 
the pious gift of Knmiuagupta ”. See A. S. S., Part II, 1906-07, 
pp. 89 and 91, fig. 9 ; also p. 99, Inscription No. VIII and facsimile 
on PI. XXX. 
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■statue it appears that the donor was perhaps 
Emperor Kumaragupta himself. Towards the close 
of his life when the stability of the Gupta kingdom was 
threatened by powerful enemies, perhaps Iranians, 
Skandagupta, the Grown Prince, who was known for 
his mighty intellect, effectively overthrew the invading 
hosts and restored the falling fortunes of his family. 
A little later, the White Huns, a horde of Central Asian 
nomads, swept into India and came into conflict with 
the Gupta power. Emperor Skandagupta seems at 
first to have repulsed their attack, but towards the 
close of his reign these barbarians carrying fire and 
sword swept everything before them and eventually 
broke up the fabric of the Gupta empire into fragments. 
In A.D. 467-8 Skandagupta having left no heir was 
succeeded by his half-brother, Puragupta, but the exact 
chronology of this period is obscure. A well-preserved 
Buddha image, Plate IX a, recovered in 1914-15 
from the east area of the Main Shrine at Sarnath, bears 
on its pedestal an inscription dated in the Gupta era 
154=473-4 A.D. The statue was dedicated by Bhikshu 
Abhayamitra in the reign of Kumaragupta II.^ Two 
other images of standing Buddha found at Sarnath were 
inscribed and dated in the Gupta era 157=476-7 A.D. 
Plato IX c. These are also the gift of the same 
Bhikshu, Abhayamitra, in the reign of Budhagupta.® 
These epigraphs reveal that in the last quarter of the 
“fifth century A.D. Sarnath lay within the borders of 
"the Gupta Kingdom. The technical treatment of these 
statues marked by a chaste simplicity shows that even 


* For the text and trandation of the epigraph ae* Chapter IV 
of thi.<i Guide, page 88 

• Ibid p. 89 infra. 
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after the decline of the Imperial Guptas artistic skill 
was stiU maintained at a relatively high level. 

The best period in the evolution of the culture of 
Northern India coincides with the rule of the Guptas. 
The Chinese traveller, Fa-Hien, who traversed the 
whole of Northern India between A.D. 405 and 411, 
speaks very highly of the people, their progress in litera- 
ture, their civilization, their religion and their fine 
arts. With the revival of the ancient Vedic rites under 
the Gupta kings we notice a more extended employ- 
ment of Sanskrit, the sacred language of the Brahmans ; 
and it was probable that the great Sanskrit poet, Kali- 
dasa, produced his immortal plays. At this time the 
principal Purarias and the laws of Mauu took their 
present form. The advance of mathematics and 
astronomy is exemplified by the writings of Aryabhata 
and Varahamihira. The science of metal working 
also reached the climax and the Iron Pillar at the Qutb- 
near Delhi stands as the finest example of metallurgical 
skill of the Gupta age. 

In the field of art and architecture, structural monu- 
ments and edifices exist in considerable numbers as 
worthy examples of Gupta workmanship. The deco- 
rative sculptures on the temple at Deogarh in the 
Jhansi District carved with elegance and precision- 
may take rank among the best products of the Indian 
genius. The brick temple at Bhitargaon in the Cawn- 
pore District presents the finest specimens of terracotta 
sculptures. The clear-cut decorative motifs combined 
with intricate geometrical ornamentations and floral 
arabesques, Plate V, harmoniously blended on the 
Dhamekh Stupa display the free interlacing of the 
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-contrapuntal texture of plastic themes in sonata forms 
over the surface of this Stupa. Plate IV. 

The above remarks apply equally to the cult images 
of the Buddhists and Hindus of the Gupta period. 
The composition and style adopted by the Hellenistic 
artists, who first attempted to portray the Master, 
bear clear testimony to their familiarity with the sense 
of grace and rhythm in Greek art and illustrate a 
greater mastery over the technical difficulties than what 
their Indian predecessors were able to achieve ; but 
the foreign motifs failed to satisfy the lofty spiritual 
ideals of Indian Buddhism. On the other hand, the 
sculptor of the Gupta age, brought up in an intellectual 
atmosphere with a wider range of thought and deeply 
imbued with the rehgio-aesthetic inspiration of the 
times, was not satisfied with the conventions laid down 
by the artists of the preceding age ; whose handiwork 
with their Apollonic faces, luxuriant hair arranged in 
small wavy locks, smiling lips, elongated ear-lobes, 
flowing robes and the delicate sensibility to form 
appeared to him as the mere effigies of royal personages 
and not the embodiments of the Supreme Spirit. The 
problem facing the artist which he successfully tackled 
Was how to superimpose on the existing technique the 
plastic expression of peace and tranquillity, detachment 
from the world of illusions and pure contemplation, 
without diminishing the vital rhythm and grace. 
The most typical example of the Gupta style is the 
image of the Buddha, B(6)181, Plate X, discovered at 
Samath, which is peace incarnate. It is not the 
transient earthly peace but peace eternal, which 
■ennobles and elevates the heart of a finite being in 
contemplation of the Absolute Infinite, and lends 
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pecuKar charm to the face. The beauty of features- 
characterised by fullness of the monk’s form and the 
transparent drapery illustrate the most striking con- 
ception of the rhythmic notes of sculptural sequence 
capable of transmitting passion into the emotion of 
self-renunciation. This image of the Master and 
numerous other sculptural essays tell the tale of the 
glorious efforts of the Indian artists in the golden age 
of the Guptas to mould and strengthen aU that was 
best in the national character. But this happy state 
of affairs did not last long, having received a rude shock 
at the hands of the ferocious White Hun chiefs Tora- 
mana and Mihiragula who destroyed innumerable 
masterpieces in the wake of their sanguinary advance, 
reducing the great empire of the Guptas into a number 
of petty principalities. 

S&mith in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. ; 
Hiuen Tsang’s visit. — The tyranny inflicted upon 
the whole of Northern India by the White Huns was 
so greatly felt that a revolt broke out in A.D. 528 under 
the joint leadership of Baladitya, King of Magadha,. 
and Yaiodharman, a raja of Central India. Mihiragula 
was shorn completely of his powers, and the country 
again recovered from the ruthless oppression of the 
savage invaders. About this time or a little later the 
Maukhari clan succeeded in imposing its authority 
over a large portion of the modern United Provinces. 
A stone inscription found at Haraha in the Barabanld 
district of Oudh records that in 611 Vikrama era {A.I>. 
554) king I^navarman made a successful war with the 
Andhras and drove back the Gaudas of Bengal. Thus 
it appears that Benares was then within the territorial 
limits of the Maukharis. I&navarman was succeeded 
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by Sarvavarman and after him came Avantivarman 
and Grahavarman. Again in A.D. 606 when Northern 
India was in a chaotic condition Harshavardhana, the 
younger son of Raja Prabhakaravardhana of Thanesar, 
ascended the throne and within six years of his reign 
he established an empire almost as extensive as that 
of the Guptas. He was an accomplished scholar and 
a well-known author. At first Harsha was a worshipper 
of Siva and' the Sun but afterwards coming under the 
influence of Buddhism he forbade animal sacrifice 
like Asoka. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, who 
visited the holy places of the Buddhist India between 
A.D. 629 and 645, has left a lucid account of Sarnath 
then in a prosperous condition under the rule of the 
Kanauj king. He found at Sarnath a stOpa built by 
A^oka and a pillar of polished green stone standing 
in front of it. The precincts of the sanghdrama 
were divided into eight sections and connected by a 
surrounding wall. Continuing his description the 
pilgrim narrates that he found 1,500 priests studying 
the ‘ Little Vehicle ’ according to the Sammitlya School. 
Within the enclosure there was a richly decorated 
temple about 200 feet high and surmounted by a golden 
dmra fruit. Inside the temple he saw a metal image 
of the Buddha turning the ‘ Wheel-of-the-Law ’. To 
the south-west of this temple the traveller found a 
ruinous stupa 100 feet high built by A4oka and a stone 
pillar as bright as jade standing in front of it. Perhaps 
this is the Aioka pillar but nothing is mentioned in his 
account either of the edict of Asoka incised on the shaft 
or of the crowning lion capital (Plate VI). Hiuen 
Tsang writes, “ It was here that Tathagata (the Buddha) 
having arrived at enlightenment began to turn the 
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“ Wheel-of-the-Law ”K He has also given a vivid 
description of other parts of Sarnath but it is needless 
to repeat it here. 

KSnyakabjaiaja Yasovarman ; Pratihara dynasty. — 

In A.D. 647 after the death of Harsha one of 
liis ministers, Arjuna, usurped the vacant throne. 
For the next half century the history of Aryavarta 
is almost blank. In the beginning of the 8th century 
Yasovarman, king of Kanauj, was defeated and 
■dethroned by Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir. During 
the period of confusion and disorder that followed, 
the Pratiharas, the Eashtrakutas and the Palas were 
engaged in a violent conflict to win the paramountcy 
•of Aryavarta. In the middle of the 9th century Mihira 
Bhoja (Adi-Varaha) of the Pratihara dynasty was on 
the throne of Kanauj, and reigned for about half a 
■century. His successors held Kanauj under their 
sway until 1018-19 when Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
invaded India. No antiquities of the Pratihara family 
have yet been found at Samath. 

Inscription of HaMpala of Bengal,— The inscrip- 
tion incised on a door-jamb, D(/)59, found at Samath 
mentions the name of Jayapala. Scholars are of 
•opinion that this Jayapala is perhaps the nephew of 
king Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. 
In another inscription of Samvat 1083 (A.D. 1026) 
it is stated that in the reign of Mahipala of Gauda 
(Bengal) the brothers Sthirapala and Vasantapala 
restored two monuments named Dkarmarajikd and 
Dharmachakra and built a new shrine of stone relating 

* S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World. London, 1906, 
'Vol, II, pp. 45-60; Watters On Tuan Chicang's Travis in India. 
Tol. II, pp. 48-56. 
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■to ‘ the eight great places ’ (ashtamahdsthana-saUa- 
gandhaJcuHm), Plate XVI. 

Stone inscription o! A.D. 1058. — ^In A.D. 1019 

Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni led his army into the heart 
of Kanauj, then under the rule of Rajyapala, occupied 
■the capital and destroyed many temples. After that 
event the Pratihara rule in Kanauj was extinguished 
Rut the dynasty remained. A chronic warfare between 
Mahipala, king of Gauda, and Gangeyadeva Kalachuri 
of Tripuri continued for a long time for the suzerainty 
over Eastern India. Benares was probably then ruled 
by the Palas of Bengal. Six fragments of a stone 
inscription, D(l)8, in corrupt Sanskrit and Nagari, 
were found in the monastery to the east of the 
Dhamekh Stupa. The epigraph, which is dated 
in the Kalachuri Samvat 810, on a Sunday (Ith 
October 1058), mentions that in the reign of Kala- 
churi (Chedi) Karriadeva of Tripuri, a devout worship- 
per, Mamaka, a follower of Mahayana, caused a copy 
of Ash'asdhasrikd to be written and with other things 
presented to the order of the monks. From the purport 
of the inscription it appears that in the 11th century 
A.D. Sarnath lay within the limits of the Kalachuri 
kingdom and was then known by the name of Saddhar- 
machakrapravarttanavihdra or ‘ Convent of the Turning 
of the Wheel-of-the-Law ’. 

Gaharwar dynasty ; Kumaradevi inscription ; Moham- 
jnadan invasion.— .\fter the downfall of the Pratihara 
dynasty by Sultan Mahmud, a raja of the Gahar- 
war clan, named Chandradeva, occupied Kanauj and 
founded a new dynasty, which annexed Benares, Ayo- 
dhya and Delhi to its rule and lasted for a century. 
The stone inscription, D(09, incised on a rectangular 
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slab excavated to the north of the Dhamekh Stupa 
records the construction of a vihdra by KumaradevI,- 
the Buddhist queen of Govindachandra of Kanauj. 
His grandson, Jayachandra, was defeated and slain 
by Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam and in 1193, 
his general, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, entered Benares, sacked 
the city and destroyed numerous temples. It is quite 
possible that the invader did not spare the convents 
and temples of Sarnath. 

Destruction of Dhartnar^ika Stupa by Jagat Singh. — 

We have no knowledge of Samath after this 
depredation. In 1794 the Dharmarajika Stupa of 
Asoka, the most venerable monument of Sarnath, was 
hammered down to its foundations by Babu Jagat 
Singh, Diwan of Raja Chet Singh of Benares, for obtain- 
ing materials for the construction of a bazar in Benares 
now known as Jagatganj. During this ruthless dis- 
mantling of the Stupa his workmen found a green 
marble rehc-casket inside a sandstone box. An account 
of this incidental discovery, written by Mr. Jonathan 
Dimcan, the then Resident of Benares, appeared in 
Volume V of the Asiatic Researches issued in 1798. 

Colonel Mackenzie’s Excavation. — The exploration 
of the site was first undertaken by Colonel C. Mac- 
kenzie and the sculptures discovered by him are now in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Sic Alexander Cunningham. — Next came General 
Sir Alexander Cimningham in 1835-36. At his own 
expense he examined the Chaukhandi mound, opened 
Dhamekh Stupa and found a stone slab inscribed with 
the Buddhist creed, re-discovered the stone box referred 
to above, explored a monastery and a temple to the 
north of the Dharmarajika Stupa. His excavations 
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yielded a large collection of images and bas-reliefs, which; 
he presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and are 
now displayed in the Indian Museum. Some 40 sculp- 
tures and carved stones, left behind by the General, 
were used for a new bridge over the Varna. In his book,. 
The Sacred City of the Hindus, the Rev. Sherring writes 
that “ in the erection of one of the bridges over the 
Barna (Duncan Bridge), forty-eight statues and many 
other sculptured stones were removed from Samath 
and thrown into the river to serve as a breakwater 
to the piers ; and that in the erection of the second 
bridge, the iron one, from fifty to sixty cartloads of 
stones from the Sarnath buildings were employed ”. 

Excavations by Major Eittoe and others. — In 1851-52 
Major Markham Kittoe, Government Archaeological 
Enquirer, while engaged in designing and con- 
structing the Queen’s College building at Benares,, 
exposed numerous stupas around the Dhamekh Stupa. 
His spade-work revealed a quadrangular building to the 
north of the Jaina Temple and he supposed it to have 
been a hospital but it is in reality a monastery. AVhile 
clearing another monastery situated to the west of the 
Jaina Temple Jlajor Kittoe fell ill and died before he 
could write an account of his explorations. His work 
was first conducted by Mr. E. Thomas, C.S., and after- 
wards by Professor Fitz-Edward Hall. Then about 
1865 3\Ir. C. Horn, C.S., undertook the work and his 
finds are now in the Indian Museum. In 1877 Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac, C.S., found a Buddha image at Samath. 

Mr. Oertel’s excavations. — With the approval of 
the Archaeological Department 3Hr. F. C. Oertel, the 
then Executive Engineer of Benares Division, undertook 
excavations during the cold weather of 1904-05 and' 
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published a well-illustrated account in Part II of the 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
for that year. He exposed the Main Shrine, found the 
Asoka pillar and its capital, (Al), Plate VI, examined 
Chaukhandl mound and unearthed 476 pieces of sculp- 
tures and 41 inscriptions. Of these the most interesting 
antiquities are : — 

1. B{a)l. Inscribed colossal Bodhisattva statue 

of Friar Bala with its umbrella and post, 
Plate IX h. 

2. B(fe)175. Inscribed image of seated Buddha. 

3. B(6)181. Buddha preaching his First Sermon, 

Plate X. 

4. B((I)L Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, Plate 

XI h. 

5. B(d)6. Bodhisattva Manjusri. Plate XI a. 

6. B(d)3. Avalokitesvara with alms-bowl. 

7. B(d)9. Standing figure of Avalokitesvara. 

8. B(d)10. Standing figure of Maitreya. 

9. B(e)6. Shadakshari group, Plate XIV h. 

10. B(_^)2. Standing figure of Tara, Plate XV b. 

11. B(f)7. Image of Tara, Plate XV a. 

12. B(J)19. Image of Vasudhara. 

13. Blf)23. Figure of Marlchl, Plate XV c. 

14. C(6)l & 2. Leogrj-phs with swordsmen. Plate 

XII. 

15. C(6)9. Bas-relief representing the Stupa of 

Ramagrama. 

16. D(g)5 & 6. Two capitals iUustratmg scenes 

of Buddha’s life. 

Excavations by the Archaeological Department. — 

In 1907 Sir John Marshall, assisted by Dr. Sten 
Xonow and Messrs. W. H. Nicholls and D. R. Sahni 
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started the excavation, work and carried on the opera- - 
tions for two consecutive field seasons. His excavations = 
covered the northern and southern areas of the site and 
conveyed a general idea of the ancient topography of 
Sarnath. From the northern half he unearthed three 
monastic buildings of the late Kushana period buried at 
a much lower level beneath an imposing structure built 
in the 12th century A.D. From the southern area, 
particularly around the Dharmarajika Stupa and on the 
north side of the Dhamekh Stupa, he brought to light 
numerous small stupas and shrines. Of the antiquities 
recovered by the explorers the most interesting finds 
are : — 

1. B(6)173. Inscribed broken image of the 

Buddha. 

2. B(c)2. Buddha in hhumisparkamudra. 

3. B(d)8. Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara. 

4. B(e)l. Jambhala and Vasudhara, Plate 

XIV a. 

5. B(^)l. Colossal figure of Siva. 

6. C(a)l, 2, 3 & 6. Scenes of the Buddha’s life, 

Plate XIII. 

7. Capital of a pillar, Plate VII. 

8. D(o)l, 6, 7 & 11. Railing pillars, Plate VIII. 

9. D(c)ll. Inscribed fragment of the top of an 

umbrella. 

10. D(d)l. The Kshantivadi Jataka. 

11. 0(1)8. Stone inscription of the 11th century 

A.D. 

12. 0(1)9. Kumaradevi inscription. 

In 1914-15 the excavation of the areas to the north, 
east and west of the Main Shrine was resumed by Mr. H. 
Hargreaves. The result of his digging was of great 
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value, since the dated inscriptions of Kumaragupta II 
and Budhagupta found by him afford valuable chrono- 
logical data for these two Gupta kiugs. Besides these 
his operations yielded many architectural and other 
fragments ranging in date from the Mauryan period 
down to the late mediaeval age. Next Eai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Sahni, the then Superintendent, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, Lahore, con- 
tinued the excavations for five consecutive field seasons. 
He completely exhumed the unexplored area between 
the Dhamekh Stupa and the Main Shrine and Monastery 
II and found that the partially exposed underground 
structure believed to be a covered drain for carrying 
off rain water from the Main Shrine was originally a long 
subterranean passage {mraiiga) leading to a small 
chamber used by monks for practising meditation in a 
sequestered place. 



CHAPTER III. 


Monuments. 

I shall now conduct my visitors over the ancient 
Temains of Sarnath. As they will turn to the left from 
-the Ghazipur Road at the fourth milestone they will 
notice on the left side of the road to Sarnath a lofty 
brick structure locally known as Chaukhandi Stupa, 
Plate II, crowned with an octagonal tower. In 1836 
Sir Alexander Cunningham drove a vertical shaft through 
its centre down to the foundation in search of a relic 
phamber, but his digging did not lead to any discovery. 
The edifice was a memorial stupa perhaps erected on the 
spot where Gautama Buddha on his way to Mrigadava 
&st met the Tanchabhadravargiyas, i.e., the five of the 
‘ Blessed Band ’. 

In 1905 Mr. Oertel while examining the lower parts of 
the Stupa exhumed three square terraces about 12 feet 
high, and a portion of an octagonal plinth of the Stupa 
with star-like points at the angles. The original fabric 
of the structure had disappeared but the outer walls 
of the terraces were provided with niches for statuary 
separated by brick pilasters. Amongst the finds dis- 
covered are : — 

1. B(6)182. Image of Gautama Buddha seated 

in the attitude of expounding law (dharrm- 
chakramudra). Gupta. 

2. B(d)9. Avalokitesvara with Amitabha in head- 

dress and a kneeling female figure. Early 
Mediffival. 


( 43 ) 
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3. B((i)10. Figure of Maitreya. Early MedisevaL 
4-5. 0(6)1 & 2. Two bas-reliefs representing leo- 
gryphs and two gladiators perhaps adorned 
the either side of steps leading to the upper 
terrace of the Stupa. Gupta. Plate XII. 

According to Hiuen Tsang the height of the Stupa was 
300 feet but Mr. Oertel judging from the expanse of the 
base estimates that it was about 200 feet. The present 
height of the Stupa including the octagonal tower is 84. 
feet from the level of the ground. 

The octagonal tower surmoimting the Stupa was- 
constructed by Emperor Akbar to commemorate a 
visit paid by his father Humayun to that place. The 
Persian verses engraved on a stone slab fixed above the 
northern doorway give the following account of its 
erection : — 

Vi^iUb tUuOU 

jji] j 

tS 

VjA Uj O/.? *r 
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God is Great. 

“ As Humayun, king of the Seven Climes, now residing 
in paradise, deigned to come and sit here one day, there- 
by increasing the splendour of the sun, so Akbar, his son 
and humble servant, resolved to build on this spot a 
lofty tower reaching to the sky. It was in the year 
996 A.H. that this beautiful building was erected^ 

From the top of the tower visitors will enjoy a pleasant 
bird’s eye view of the country around. The modern 
brick platform with a flag at the foot of the Stupa is 
used by the villagers for sacrificing goats to the image 
of Omkarmr installed on it. 

Just half a mile off the Chaukhandl Stupa the 
famous Buddhist remains of the Deer Park. On the 
right side of the road stands the Archseological Museum 
wherein the sculptures and antiquities discovered from 
the site are exhibited. Visitors are, however, requested 
to view the ruins first, following the red line on Plate I 
which shows the route leading thereto. 

Monastery V. — On entering the site visitors will 
first notice the remains of a quadrangle at a much lower 
level on the right hand side of the road. The monastery 
(sanghdrama) excavated by Major Markham Kittoe in 
1851-52 contains an open courtyard, 50' square, sur- 
rounded by ranges of cells, 8^'x8', on the four sides 
(chatnhsdld) for the habitation of monks and a well in 
the centre of the court. Access to them was originally 
provided by a passage supported on pillars around the 
court. The central room on the north was the entrance 
chamber and three chambers projected towards the 
north consisting of one portico (mukhabhadra) -and two 


» 4. S. B., Part 11, 1904-5, p. 74. 
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guard-rooms (pratVidra-kaksha), respectively. A terra- 
cotta sealing with the Buddhist creed “ Ye dharmma- 
hetuprabhava . . . . ” in characters of the 9th century 
A.D. and an ahns-bowl of fine clay, similar to ¥(6)92, 
containing cooked rice and other earthen vessels were 
found from the cells of the south row. It is believed 
that the monastery was destroyed by a great fire. 

Monastery VII. — To the west of this are the remains 
of another Monastery of the late mediaeval period 
built on the ruins of an older structure of about the 
same size. There is the same open quadrangle, 30' 
square, surrounded by a paved verandah with ranges 
of cells on the four sides and a well in the north-east 
corner of the court. The cells have all disappeared with 
the exception of portions of the front walls and the 
paved verandah. Of the clay seals and sealings found 
in the monastery was a die, 1|" diameter, stamped 
with ‘ Sn-Sishyada ’ in characters of the mediseval 
period. The condition of the bases of the verandah 
columns found in situ shows that fire was also the cause 
of the destruction here as in the Monastery V. 

Dharmarajika Stfipa. — Proceeding towards the 
northern area visitors will inspect the ruins of the Dhar- 
marajika Stupa. In 1794 the workmen employed by 
Babu Jagat Singh not only reduced this ill-fated edifice 
to a mere shell but rifled the contents of a cylindrical 
green marble casket (rnanjusha) encased in a large round 
stone box found at a depth of 18 cubits under the 
surface. The original marble casket has disappeared 
but the outer sandstone case rediscovered by Sir Alexan- 
der Cunningham in 1835 is now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. In 1849 Major Kittoe recovered from Babu 
Jagat Singh’s house an inscribed pedestal (padmapitha). 
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B(c)l, Plate XVI, found by him at or near the Stiipa. 
In spite of Jagat Singh’s rapacity and other diggings 
carried out here by previous excavators, the operations 
conducted by Sir John Marshall in 1907-08 around the 
base revealed the historA' of successive rebuildings 
carried out at different periods over the core of the 
original Stupa at different levels. The concentric ring 
of the Stupa erected bvAsoka measures 44' 3" in dia- 
meter. The bricks range in si-^e, some being lOi'x 
14l"x2i", others lC-1",'; 12i"x3i". They are slightly 
wedge-shaped, the smaller ends being laid nearer the 
centre of the Stupa. The first addition appears to have 
been made in the Kushana period with bricks of 17" X 
104" X2f" but half bricks and bats are also noticed. 
The second enlargement belongs to the 5th or 6th 
century A.D., when a pradakshhiapatha or circumam- 
bulatory passage of nearly 16' across encircled the Stupa 
and was encompassed by a solid outer wall of 4' 5" high 
pierced by four doorways at each of the cardinal points. 
In the 7th century A.D. the pradakshiitapatha was, 
however, filled up and access to the Stupa then provided 
by placing from outside four flights of stone each con- 
taining six steps (sopdnu) cut out of single blocks. 
The next two additions date back to the 9th or 10th 
century A.D. and the last encasing of the Stupa took 
place when the Dharmachakrajinavihara of Kumara- 
devi was erected to the north side of the site. Oper- 
ations around this monument brought to light crowds 
of subsidiary stupas and finds of which the following 
•deserve notice : — 

1. B(a)l. Colossal statue of Bodhisattva wirh 
inscriptions of the third regnal year of 
Kanishka. Plate IX b. 
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2. B(6)8. Standing Buddha in the attitude of 

granting security (abhayamudra). Gupta. 

3. B(6)181. Gautama Buddha in dharmachaJcra- 

mudrd. Gupta. Plate X. 

4. B(6)193. Gautama Buddha expounding law 

(vydMyanmudra) attended by Maitreya and^ 

Avalokitesvara. Late Gupta. 

6. B(c)110. Standing Buddha in abhayamudra. 

Late Gupta. 

6. B(/)12. Standing figure of Tara in varada- 

mudrd (gift bestowing attitude). Buddhist 

creed in Xagari characters of the 8tli centurv 
A.D. 

7. D(6)4. Votive Stupa cut out of a single block. 

Four figures in relief, viz., Buddha. Tara, 

Avalokitesvara and Manjusri. 

It is believed that remains of an earlier period still lie 
buried beneath this monument. 

Main Shrine. — Some 20 yards of the Dharmarajika 
Stupa stands a ruined temple, about 18' high, surrounded 
by a concrete pavement extending some 40' in everv 
direction. The building, 60' along each side, is square 
in plan and faces to the east. It is built of bricks and 
plaster with a medley of carved stones from earlier 
structures. From the well-preserved mouldings on all 
sides of the outer facings, the thick walls intended to 
support a massive and lofty superstructure and the 
description recorded in Hiuen Tsang’s account it seems 
not unreasonable to conclude that this remarkable- 
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’building was the “ Chief Fane ” {Mulagandhaku0) 
” about 200 feet high and surmounted by a golden 
dmra fruit The brick mouldings on the plinth con- 
sist of a torus and scotia with fillets between and those 
on the existing walls are decorated with circular niches 
adorned with pilasters with vase-shaped bases and 
•bracket capitals and other ornamentations of the Gupta 
period. The rectangular chapels projecting from the 
north, west and south sides and the portico on the east 
■make the plan of the shrine a regular Greek cross. A 
standing Buddha image, B(f>)6, in Gupta style on a 
low brick pedestal was found in the southern chapel ; 
while the platforms in the other two chapels have lost 
their images. The original construction of the temple 
had undergone many changes and in order to protect 
the roof from collapse brick walls within the principal 
•chamber were built up at a later date reducing its size 
■to 23' 6' on each side. 

Monolithic Railing. — While following the founda- 
tions of the south chapel Mr. Oertel discovered the plain 
monolithic railing, each side 8' 4" in length and 4' 9' 
in height, fenced round a small brick stujM and almost 
intact except for some breakage on the north and west. 
It has four uprights on each face with three lozenge- 
shaped crossbars (suchi) between, a bevelled coping 
above and a massive plinth below. This railing, though 
devoid of any ornament, displays the high water-mark 
of workmanship achieved in the Mauryan period on 
account of its brilliant polish and the exquisite 
precision with which it is cut entire from a single block 
of sandstone. As in other stupas built by Atoka the 
Tailings must have originally formed the crowning 
Jiarmika of the Dharmarajika Stupa. 
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Two dedicatory inscriptions written in Sanskrit 
are incised on the railing. The one on the east plinth 
reads : — 

dc}M\rya\nam sarvvastivadinarh . . . .parigahetavam 

“ Homage of the masters of the Sarvastivadin 

Dr. Sten Konow remarks “ the inscription consists of 
two distinct parts in different characters. The begin- 
ning belongs to the third or fourth century A.D. Tho 
final portion, 'parigahetavam, is older by about four 
centuries. It appears that the first part of the earlier 
inscription has been erased and a different beginning 
substituted 

The second epigraph on the central bar of the south 
side of the railing records : — 

(a) dcharyyanarh sarvvdstiva- 

(b) dinam parigrdhe 

“ Homage of the teachers of the Sarvastivadin sect.”' 
From the above two epigraphs it may be inferred that 
the Sarvastivadins scratched out the name of some 
other sect and substituted their own name as a donor 
of this railing or perhaps to assert their own predomi- 
nance at Sarnath. The Stupa enclosed by the railing- 
was examined but nothing was found in it. 

The concrete pavement or the processional path 
around the Main Shrine referred to above dates from the 
same age as the later brick walls inside the principal 
chamber. Beneath it was found a succession of layers 
superimposed one above the other at different periods. 
The lowermost layer in front of the eastern doorway 
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was found composed of stones taken from older struc- 
tures. Among them are ; — 

1. C(6)12. A rectangular votive slab {dyagapafa). 

bearing an ornamental wheel surrounded by 
four triratna (trident) symbols and lotus 
buds in the Mauryan style. 

2. C(6)13. A similar slab representing an orna- 

mental thunderbolt (vajra) and svastika of 
the 1st century B.C. 

3. D(a)lG. A fragmentary pillar of a railing bears 

a Prakrit epigraph of the 2nd century B.C., 
but from a second inscription incised thereon 
it appears that this railing stone was removed 
from its original position and used as a 
lamp-post of the Mvlagandhaknti in the 4th 
or 5th century A.D. 

1. [Bha]riniye saham Jateyika {ye thabho 

ddnam] 

“ [This pillar is the gift] of Jateyika together 
with Bharinl.” 

2. 1. 1. Deyad}iannmo=yaih paramoyd- 
1. 2, [sa]ka-KJrtteh[mvla-ga]iidhakii- 

1. 3. [fydmpra]dl[p ddhah] 

“ This is the pious gift of the devoted wor- 
shipper Kirtti, a lamp put up in the 
Principal Shrine.” 

The pointed niche in which the earthen lamp was 
placed is still intact and a line of soot adheres to the 
surface above the niche. 

The clearance of the long passage by which the Main 
Shrine was approached from the east revealed a host of 
stupas of various sizes, ruined shrines, etc., and stone 


3C290 
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sculptures as well as tablets of sunburnt clay, of which 
the most interesting are ; — 

1. C(a)3. Stele (urddhvapat'a) illustrating the 

eight principal events of the Buddha’s life. 
Gupta. Plate XIII b. 

2. B(c)9. Seated Buddha in bhumisparhamudrd 

with three-peaked crown (niukuta). On 
back Buddhist creed in mixed Sanskrit 
characters of 9th century A.D. 

3. B((i)19 Manjusrl seated on hon (siriihasanastha). 

Late Mediaeval. 

4. B(e)l. Kubera or Jambhala, the Buddhist god 

of wealth, and his iakli (female counterpart), 
Vasudhara, the goddess of plenty. On 
pedestal a five-line inscription in characters 
of the 11th century A.D. Plate XIV a. 

The approach way also yielded small ruined stupas, 
architectural fragments and numerous sculptures, of 
which three inscribed Buddha images {22E, 39E and 
40E ; Plate IX o & c) supply new dates of the Gupta 
rulers, as well as terracotta votive stupas and sealings. 
In front of the Main Shrine is a large rectangular chamber 
or court (No. 36 in Plate I) with a variety of other struc- 
tures adjoining it. The walls are only 2' 5" thick and 
the foundations about a oot deep. The interior surface 
is of brick and concrete paving. The solid brick plat- 
form against its west wall shows that it was presumably 
the seat of the teacher. Originally this chamber was 
surrounded by a stone railing from outside, a piece of 
which, D(a)39, bears the following inscription in Brahmi 
characters of the 2nd century B.C, 
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Bhikhunikaye Samvahikdye ddnam 
“ [This] base stone [is] the gift of the nun Sam- 
vahika.” 

Now turning to the north visitors will notice the 
plinth of a large Stupa (No. 40 in Plate I), about 18' 
square. The superstructure had all decayed away but 
the excavation of its plinth disclosed a stratum of un- 
baked clay tablets inscribed with the Buddhist creed. 
The characters are of the 8th or 9th century A.D. 
Around the Main Shrine is an array of small stiljms and 
chapels in different states of preservation. 

As'oka Pillar. — Proceeding to the western area of the 
Main Shrine Mr. Oertel brought to light first the capital 
of the monolithic column, next some fragments of the 
shaft and lastly the inscribed stump, 6' 8" high, in situ. 
Excavations around the Asoka column and at a depth 
of 3' below the concrete terrace revealed a stone 
pavement and below this again four brick walls around 
the pillar. Further down, the base of the column was 
found resting on a large flat stone, 8'x6'xl8". The 
stump imbedded in the ground is rough, the rest of 
the shaft including the capital is well chiselled and 
highly polished. The capital (AI ; Plate VI) and a few 
pieces of the crowning wheel are now exhibited in the 
Central Hall of the Museum. Hiuen Tsang describes 
the pillar about 70' high and as bright as jade, but the 
pilgrim does not mention the edict of Asoka incised on 
the west face of the shaft or the striking features of 
the lion capital. The monolithic pillar (stambha or lot), 
when intact, was about 50' in height and cut out of a 
single block of sandstone of the Chnnar quarry. The 
■shaft of the pillar is circular in section and slightly 
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tapering with a base diameter of 2' 4" and a top dia- 
meter of 1' 10*. 

The lower portion of the shaft standing in situ bears 
three epigraphs. The earUest one records an edict of 
Emperor Asoka in well-cut Brahmi characters. It 
warns the monks and nuns against creating schism in 
the Saiigha at Sarnath. The epigraph originally con- 
sisted of eleven lines. Of these the first two were des- 
troyed when the pillar suffered from wilful destruction 
(Plate III). The royal edict thus commands : — 

1. Devd 

2. el 

3. Pata ye kenapi samghe bhetave e chum kko 

4. [bhikh]u [vd bhikh]uni vd samgham bh[dkha\t\il 

s[e] oddtdni dus\dn]i [sa\mrMmdhdj)ayiyd 

dndvdsasi 

5. dvdsayiye hevam iymh sdsane bhikhu-samghasi 

cha bhikhuni-samghasi cha virhnapayitaviye 

6. hevam Devdnampiye dhd hedisd cJia ikd lipT 

tuphdkarhtikarh huvdti sarhsalanasi nikhitd 

7. ikam cha lipim hedisameva updsakdnarhtikam 

nikhipdtha te pi cha updsakd anuposatham 

ydvu 

8. etameva sdsanarh visvamsayitave anuposatham 

cha dhuvaye ikike maharndte posathdye 

9. ydti etameva sdsanarh visvarhsayitave djdnitave 

cha dvate cha tuphdkarh dhole 

10. savata vivdsaydtha tuphe etena viyathjanesa 

hemera savesu kota-vishavesu etena 

11. viyahijanena vivdsdpaydthd 
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Translation. 

1. Deva[naiiipriya] 

2 Pata[liputra] 

3 the Samgha [cannot] be divided by any 

one. 

4. But indeed that monk or nun who shall break 

up the Samgha, should be caused to put on 
white robes and to reside in a non-residence. 

5. Thus this edict must be submitted both to the 

Samgha of monks and to the Samgha of 
nuns. 

6. Thus speaks Devanampriya : Let one copy of 

this (edict) remain with you deposited in 
(your) office ; and deposit ye another 
copy of this very (edict) with the lay- 
worshippers. 

7-9. These lay- worshippers may come on every 
fast-day (posatha) in order to be inspired 
with confidence in this very edict ; and in- 
variably on every fast -day, every Maha- 
mdtra (will) come to the fast-day (service) 
in order to be inspired with confidence in 
this very edict and to understand (it). 

10-11. And as far as your district (extends), dis- 
patch ye (an officer) everywhere according 
to the letter of this (edict). 

The second inscription is of the Kushaua period and 

reads rpdrigehye rajna Asvaghoshasya cha- 

tarise savachhare hemata-pakhe prathame divase dasame 

* Intctiplions of Asola by E. Hultzsch, 1926, pp. 161.1ft4. 
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“Ill the fortieth year of Rcijan Asvaghosha, 

in the first fortnight of winter, on the tenth day ” 

There are some letters at the beginning and the end of 
the inscription, which have been intentionally rubbed 
off.i 

The third record is incised in early Gupta characters. 
.It reads as follows ; — 

A\cha\ryyanam Sa[mmi]tiydnam jtarigraha Vdtn- 
‘putrikdndm. 

“ Homage of the masters of the Sammitlya sect (and) 
of the Vatsiputrika school.” 

Area West of Main Shrine. — Just a few yards to 
the west of the Asoka pillar came to light an apsidal- 
ended edifice of the late Maurya period and above it 
traces of a monastery of a later date and other struc- 
tural remains. The earlier construction shows the lay- 
out of an apsidal temple (chaitya haU)®, used for the 
purpose of congregation by the order of the monks. 
The apsidal type of building is very important in the 
early Buddhist architecture of India and except for 
some early Brahmanical temples does not survive in 
later Indian works. The skeletal remains of the found- 
ation of the apsidal temple leave no doubt that this 
type was also, like the vihdras, necessitated by the 
exigencies of monastic life. It is 82' 6' in length and 
38' 10" in width with a semi-circidar apse at its back 
towards the west. The outer face of the remains is 

‘ See J. B. A . S., 1912, p. 701. 

* The word ^chaitya'* is derived from the root chita meaning 
a funeral pile, i.e., a Buddhist Stupa. The semi-circular portion of 
ihe monument represents the stupa and the hall in front of the 
.apse is meant for congregations. 
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covered with stucco {sudJid), while none of the bases 
of capitals is left and the ruins of the temple are very 
meagre as practically there is nothing above ground. 
The examination of this area reveals the fact that the 
monuments on this side were wilfully destroyed ; while 
the antiquities ranging in date from the Maurya epoch 
down to the late Gupta period suffered the ravages of 
a great fire. The objects unearthed from this area 
comprise of fragmentary remains of human, semi- 
human and animal figures ; railings, cross-bars and 
copings, capitals with volutes ; portions of a large 
wheel resembling the one which crowned the lion 
capital of the Asoka pillar, stone bowls, terra-cottas, 
etc. 

Area North of Main Shrine. — Now turning to the 
Asoka pillar and proceeding northward following the 
red line in Plate I visitors will approach the paved 
open passage, like the approach on the east side of the 
Main Shrine, flanked on either side by smaller memo- 
rials of various ages and at various levels. From the 
western row of this passage came to light a standing 
Bodhisattva, B(a)2, of the 2nd century A.D. ; while 
the eastern row yielded a seated Buddha image, 
B(6)242, in a niche of a small stiijm. Not far from it, 
say, about 20 yards north-west of the steps terminating 
the passage, Sir John Marshall exhumed a late Gupta 
Shrine (No. 50) with an opening on east and west 
and brought to light two carved pilasters originally 
forming the jambs of a door-frame on the east and 
stone pedestals and stone umbrellas from outside the 
north and south walls of the shrine. No image has 
been found in the shrine except a stone slab, perhaps 
used as a hdmaJcunda, of irregular shape fixed to the 
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floor with brick-on-edge. Among the finds recovered 
from this part of the site two are of special value. 
One is a magnificent stone lintel, D(d)l, of Gupta 
date, 16' long, decorated with figures of Jambhala, 
Bodhisattva, dancing girls, women with musical instru- 
ments. The relief is divided into six panels, of which 
four compartments illustrate the Jataka of Kshanti- 
vadin, ‘ the Preacher of Forbearance described here- 
after. The other is a railing in the late Mauryan 
style, D(a)l-12, (Plate VIII), consisting of 12 richly 
sculptured uprights found standing in the form of a 
rectangle. A number of clay tablets and s?alings of 
the Gupta period were also found lying on the floor 
bedded in ashes and earth. 

Further out and beyond rhe limits of the passage 
visitors will notice a curious ring of brick-work with 
a small solid square projecting through the north- 
west, The different size of bricks and the technique 
used in the two structures clearly show that the square 
being a sacred monument of the pre-Gupta period was 
not disturbed but incorporated with the later work. 
Surrounding this and separated by a space of 3' is 
another concentric ring, 4' 9" thick, but partly demo- 
lished on the north and the south and cross-walls of 
a later date built against it. These structures do not, 
therefore, appear to be successive encasements of a 
stupa and there being no access between them the 
intervening passage is not a pradakshina. 

The passage from this structure down tb the due 
north of the southern wall of the ‘ Monastery Area ’ 
was found devoid of buildings and the gap in the 
boundary wall at this point perhaps afforded direct 
access from the Main Shrine to this part of the site. 
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Monastery Area. 

The Buddhist monastery {sangJidrdma) was founded 
in every centre of the Order for the dwelling of reli- 
gious communities (sanghas) or individuals who have 
retired from society in order to lead a disciplined life 
of celibacy with vows of poverty and chastity, the 
raison d'etre being contemplation and asceticism in 
order to attain spiritual freedom by self-denial and 
self-conquest. The great development in this direction 
took place during the reign of Asoka, when Buddhist 
monasteries originally were dependent upon the Impe- 
rial Government. The Sarnath pillar edict marks an 
epoch of monastery reform, which commands monks 
and nuns to observe strict morality and follow monastic 
canons. The excavation of the site has revealed no 
examples of the mona.steries of the Maurva period. 
Perhaps they have yielded to the ravages of time or 
were later rebuilt or transformed for other purposes. 
Earlier monasteries brought to light at Sarnath may 
he said to have followed one general plan of arrange- 
ment of the cells, necessary for the canonical life. 
The entrance chamber led into a pillared court sur- 
rounded by cells on the four sides for the habitation 
of monks, one cell being set apart for the seat of the 
teacher to attend the general meetings of the Frater- 
nity held for the purpose of reading the scriptures. 
The open court perhaps served as the general meeting 
hall of the assembled monks. Access to the cells 
was provided by a covered walk supported on pillars 
around the court. 

Dhaimachakra JinaTihSra (Monastery I). — The exca- 
vations of the ‘ Monastery Area ’ laid bare an import- 
ant architectural monument representing an epoch 
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of construction at Sarnath when ideas of splendour 
and comfort had replaced that of an austere and 
simple monastic life. The monument, according to 
the prasasti, D{1)9, found north of the Dhamekh 
Stupa, was a worthy endowment of KumaradevI, the 
Buddhist queen of Govindachandra, the king of Kanauj 
(A.D. H14-1154). The precincts so far exposed cover 
a stretch of ground more than 760' from east to west 
and consist of a central block of buildings, which stands 
due north to the Main Shrine, with an open paved 
court on the west bounded by rows of cells on the 
other three sides. Near the north-west corner of the 
court is a well surrounded by a low parapet. The 
basement of the monastery is built of neatly chiselled 
bricks, decorated with a variety of elegant mouldings 
on both its exterior and interior faces, and standing 
to a height of about 8 feet. All the halls and apart- 
ments of the monks have disappeared, but there are 
traces of cross-foundation walls of vanished ehambers. 
The stone-work — such as door-jambs (dvara-sakM), 
lintels, chhajjas (eaves) and other architectural members, 
all carved and chiselled in precisely the same sober 
style — employed in this building were found lying in 
great heaps over the basement and in the courtyard 
below. It is, therefore, manifest that tlie.se w’ere used 
for the construction of the apartments in the super- 
structure above, a few remains of which survive at 
the north end of the eastern row with stone bases of 
four corner pilasters and chiselled brick wallings be- 
tween. The moulded brick plinth around the quadrangle 
and on the outside of the buildings had double pro- 
jections on the south, east and north faces of the quad- 
rangle and in the centre of each face was a flight of 
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steps. The projection facing the east was divided 
into a number of chambers and the central one flanked 
with steps. Perhaps the latter served as a hall of 
audience (upasthdna-bhumi) through which monks used 
to pass into the interior of the courtyard, 114' from 
east to west, flagged with heavy pavestones. The 
entrance to it was furnished on the outside with richly 
carved bastions inserted in the boundary wall and 
provided with a gate-keeper's lodge within. Passing 
through this gatewav visitors will enter a more spacious 
court. 290' from ea-st to west, on the southern side of 
which i.s a monastery of an earlier period containing 
several chambers. Beyond this is the Second Gateway 
of more elaborate and massive dimensions than the 
First Gateway. Between the bastions and the gate- 
keeper’s lodge there was a large gate-house (dvdra~ 
gofura) containing several chambers. The excavations 
of the area beyond the Second Gateway revealed the 
existence of two parallel walls stretched out towards 
the east and it is quite possible that a third gateway 
still lies buried beneath. 

This extensiv'e area was occupied in earlier days by 
several monasteries. One of these, Monastery II, is 
situated at the western limits ; another. Monastery III, 
lies in front of the eastern entrance of the Vihara of 
Kumaradevi and beneath the two courtyards ; and a 
third. Monastery IV, standing beneath the second 
court and under its southern boundary wall. No 
attempt has yet been made to trace out the northern 
boimdary wall which perhaps lies near the edge of the 
jJiil (wet-ditch). The southern area is bounded by a 
long wall stretching from the Second Gateway to the 
western limits of the site. 


F 
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At the westernmost extremity of the site, a special 
feature of interest is a subterranean passage (suranga) 
leading into a small medimval shrine. It commences 
34 feet to the west of the monastery buildings and is 
provided with a flight of steps, which leads to the 
underground passage running about 10' below the 
present ground level. The entrance is very low. The 
floor and the roof are composed of sandstone slabs 
laid side by side ; while the side walls, 6' high and 3' 4* 
wide internally, are partly constructed of stone and 
partly of bricks. The inner faces of the walls had 
been plastered. At a distance of 87' from the entrance 
the passage widens out into a chamber, 12' 7" and 6' 10* 
internally, and continues in a westerly direction till 
it joins the shrine, 8' 10|' X 7' 6" internally, which is 
now a complete ruin and nothing but the bases of its 
walls remains. The small niches in the walls of the 
passage were meant to hold oil-lamps and show that 
devotees used to resort to this shrine at night to prac- 
tice spiritual exercises in this solitary place. 

Of the antiquities found in this area the following 
deserve notice ; — 

1. B(c)39. Buddha seated, cross-legged, on cushion 

in dharmachnkramudrd. Traces of wheel 

and worshippers below. Late Gupta. 

2. B(d)28. Avalokitesvara in relief. Legs from 

knees downwards wanting. Mediaeval. 

3. B(d)36. Head of Bodhisattva, highly orna- 

mented. Late Mediaeval. 

4. B(/)6. gri, in alto-relievo, seated cross-legged. 

To r. miniature elephant. Late Mediaeval. 
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.3. B(/)32. Tara seated in lalitdsana on lotus. 
R. hand in varadamndra. Mediaeval. 

6. B(/)72. Fragment of three-headed figure of 
Marichl. Two heads are of female and the 
third of a sow. Vairochana in head-dress. 
Highly ornamented. Mediaeval. 

7. B(A)3. Tiimurti slab of Brahma, Vishnu and 

Mahesa. Late Mediaeval. 

8. B(A)14. Bhairava in relief, riding on dog, with 

mace in r. hand and bowl in 1. Late 
Mediaeval. 

9. C(u)2. Upper part of the Stele illufstrating 

scenes of Buddha’s life. 

,10. C(rt)18. Relief represents Buddha’s descent 
from Trayastriin&i Heaven. To 1. Indra 
holding umbrella over Buddha’s head ; to r. 
Brahma with fly-whisk (chdmara). Below, 
flight of 5 steps, on r. and 1. of which two 
worshippers in kneeling attitude. Late 
Gupta. 

11. D(d)ll. Lintel of doorway. Decorated with 
floral bands, etc. In centre, Tara holding 
lotus in 1. hand. Early Mediaeval. 

Monastery IL — Monastery II found beneath the 
western area of the Dharmachakra Jinavihara is in a 
ruinous condition, its outer wall forming the western 
l imi t of the Deer Park. The average height of the 
structure is from 3 to 4 feet above the foundations and 
there are gaps in some parts of it. The ground plan 
of the monastery shows a central court open to the 
sky, approximately 90' 10’ square, surrounded by low 
walls, 3' 3' thick, which must have carried the columns 
of the verandah in front of the cells and common rooms 

F 2 
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of the monks The building so far excavated contains- 
a row of nine chambers in the west, parts of two cells 
at the south-east corner, two small rooms in the south 
wing, and the most part of the low verandah wall on 
the west and south sides. The fifth chamber from the 
southern end on the west line is larger than the others 
and was possibly assigned to the senior monk in charge 
of the monastery. None of the verandah pillars has 
survived excepting two base-stones at the southern 
end of the western row. Thus, the building conforms 
to the general plan of other earlier monasteries un- 
earthed at Sarnath, the only difference being the absence- 
of a well on the courtyard. From the size of bricks 
and the chiselled brick-work used for composing the 
inner and outer faces of the building tliere seems little 
doubt that the structure dates back to the early Gupta 
period. Trenches sunk below the level of this monas- 
tery revealed the existence of another and much earlier 
monastery. The wall of the earlier edifice was found 
standing, in parts, to a height of feet and had been 
used as a foundation of the later wall above it. 

Monastery HI. — The ground plan of this monastery,, 
which occupies a very low level, is similar to that of 
Monastery II. In the courtyard paved with bricks 
laid flat was found an underground drain (pranalVj,. 
10’ deep X 1" wide, which passed through the verandah 
and the passage at the south-west corner of the monas- 
tery for the purpose of carrying away water from the 
compound. A perforated stone may also be noticed 
here, set up vertically at its mouth apparently to 
prevent the drain outlet from being choked. So far, 
the western row of seven cells, three chambers on the 
south with a part of the verandah in front and the 
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inner courtyard have been laid bare. The verandah 
pillars, intercalated by a low wall, are approximately 
1' 3" square at the base. The square base of the 
columns is octagonal in the middle, above which the 
corners are cut to form a hexadecagon with a necking 
■of inverted lotus petals and again reverts below the 
cap to the square. The capitals of the pillars are of 
■the plain Hindu bracket type. The style of the carv- 
ings on the pillars proclaims them to be the work of 
the late Kushaua period. 

The average height of the walls is 10 feet. From 
the thickness of the walls it appears that this edifice 
had not less than two storeys. The doorways of the 
cells are 6' 7" high and 4' 2" broad. The carved brick- 
work above the lintel of the entrance to the ceil No. 3 
■on the south side was found fixed in its present posi- 
tion. The door-jambs and lintels may have been of 
wood. The inner faces of the walls are all left rough, 
possibly they were originally plastered over ; but there 
is no trace of plaster in any of the cells exposed. Two 
pierced stone slabs, D(c)3 and 4, found in this monas- 
tery appear to have been used as window screens. 
Like the courtyard, the verandah floor and the floors 
■of the cells are all paved with bricks laid flat. The 
room to the east of the cell No. 3 on the south side 
appears to have been the entrance to the monastery. 
The excavation of the area towards the east could 
not be undertaken as it would have caused the removal 
of the First Gateway which stands just above it. The 
chamber, which projects at the back of the cell No. 3 
referred to above, has no entrance. Presumably it 
was the foundation of a superstructure entered from 
the first floor of the monastery. 
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Monastery IV. — This monastery as so far exposed 
comprises three cells on the north and three on the 
east, a part of the verandah and of courtyard at a 
depth of about 14' 6' below the level of the ground. 
Like Monastery III the verandah pillars were found 
intercolumned into a wall, 2' 2" high. The pillars, 
about 8' long, are of the same pattern as those in 
Monastery III, though the details differ. The verandah 
is 7' 6" to 7' 10' in width. The inner wall of the cells 
is 3' 6J' wide, the party walls 2' 4', and the outer 
wall of the monastery 6' 1'. Just as in the Monastery" 
III the floor of the courtyard is paved with bricks 
laid flat but slightly sloping towards the drain in the 
north-east corner. The colossal image of l^iva. B(A)1, 
and its pedestal were found lying above the top of 
the walls of the eastern cells. A number of iron imple- 
ments, belonging approximately to the period when 
the monastery was destroyed, were found on the floor 
of this structure. 

Leaving the ‘ Monastery Area ’ by the Second Gate- 
way and facing the Dhamekh Stupa on the soutb 
visitors will reach a host of memorials consisting of 
stupas, chapels, concrete floors in various stages of 
preservation. They range in date from the Gupta 
epoch down to the late mediaeval age. The most 
interesting of them is the plinth of Stiipa 74 now en- 
tirely concealed beneath a later structure. Between 
Stupas 71 and 72 were found three sculptures, B(c)2, 
B(d)8 and B(c)35, of the early mediaeval period and 
from the style and technique it appears that all the 
three are the products of the same atelier. Important 
epigraphical evidence in the shape of a rectangular 
slab bearing a well-cut inscription, D(Z)9, in verse in. 
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Nagarl ctaracters of the 12th century A.D., came to 
light some 80 feet northwards from the Dhamekh Stupa. 
The epigraph records the construction of a vihdra at 
Dharmachakra (modern Sarnath) by Kumaradevi. the 
Buddhist queen of Govindachandra. The iithic in- 
scription is a unique record for the style and elegance 
of its composition. It indicates the culmination of 
Buddhist architecture at Sarnath, as it was constructed 
a . few decades before the subversion of the Hindu 
kingdom of Benares by the Muhammadans, and is 
the last step in the continuous religious history of 
Sarnath. 

Dhamekh Stflpa. — The Dhamekh Stupa situated to 
the north-east of the Jaina Temple is a sohd cylindrical 
tower, 93 feet in diameter at base and 143 feet in height 
including its foundations. The basement of the struc- 
ture above the brick foundations is of stone-work to 
a height of 36' 9', while the upper part is of bricks. 
The stones in each layer were bonded together by 
means of iron clamps. The Stupa has eight projecting 
faces, 21' 6" wide and 15' apart, with niches for sta- 
tuary. These faces, excepting the southern one, were 
originally adorned on either side with deep-cut incisions 
of floral arabesque combined with a broad band of 
intricate geometrical patterns. The subtle treatment 
of clinging human figures holding two branches of the 
lotus and birds playing among the foliage has further 
embellished the lyrical movement of the relief. The 
graceful proportion and mobility is harmoniously 
maintained with the geometric patterns which display 
as striking and pleasing a contrast as a floating theme 
from the lute followed melodiously by the notes of 
the bass chord. The flowing curves of lines shooting 
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out the meandering leaves and buds at the junction 
of the stem and finally encircling a flower or group 
of turned-back leaves (Plate V) illustrate the rhyth- 
mic trend of the artist’s mind ; they present the mate- 
rial expression of the intellectual faculties and sesthetic 
sentiments of the age in which this sacred tower was 
constructed. A triple band of ornament below the 
niches encircles the body of the edifice. The decora- 
tive motifs are superbly graceful and treated with 
the wonderful sense of surface decoration of Gupta 
workmanship. 

The word ‘ Dhamekh ’ is derived from Sanskrit 
dharmeksha (dharma ihsM) and from Pali dhamma- 
ikkha = dhammekkha ‘ the beholding of the dharma ’ 
summed up in the First Sermon preached by the Buddha 
at the Deer Park. While examining the tower in search 
of a relic chamber General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
drove a vertical shaft through its centre down to the 
foundations and found at 3' from the top an inscribed 
slab containing the Buddhist creed in 6th or 7th century 
characters. The slab in question (now in the Indian 
Museum) was probably placed into the structure at 
some later date. At a depth of 110 feet from the top 
it was noticed by the explorer that the stone-work 
gave place to brick- work belonging to an earlier edifice 
erected on the spot. 

Monastery VI.— To the west of the Dhamekh Stupa 
are the remains of Monastery VI designated by Major 
Kittoe as ' Hospital ’ on account of a number of pestles 
and mortars found in it. The excavation of this 
quadrangle revealed the fact that it was a monastery 
of the usual type built on the remains of a similar 
structure of the Gupta period. The parapet wall, 
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jl' high and 3' 2" wide, of the upper building on 
•the south side made of rough rubble bricks with a 
coating of lime plaster is well preserved. The broken 
bases of four stone columns at equal intervals are 
•found in situ. On the south of the quadrangle and 
.at the back of the verandah is a row of cells similar 
•to those in other monasteries unearthed at Sarnath. 
The central chamber on the west side of the quadrangle 
.appears to have been the entrance to the building. 
.A terracotta sealing with the Buddhist creed in charac- 
ters of about 9th century A.D. was found in one of 
■the cells. 

Jaina Temple. — To the south of Monastery VI stands 
•the Jaina Temple surrounded by a high enclosing wall. 
It was erected in 1821 to commemorate the scene of 
the asceticism and death of ^rl Arhsanatha, the thir- 
teenth predecessor of Mahavira, the historical founder 
of Jainism, 


Brahmanic.al Sculpture Shed. 

To the west of the Jaina Temple Mr. Oertel erected 
.a Sculpture Shed to store therein temporarily the 
antiquities discovered by him at Sarnath. The sculp- 
tures now displayed in this Shed are Brahmanical and 
Jaina specimens and do not belong to Sarnath. Some 
of the typical pieces are detailed below. 

Brahmanical sculptures.— Gl. The Hindu Triad 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra, carved on a single 
block. Three faces and six arms. Their respective 
vehicles, goose (hahm), Garuda and bull (nandi), are 
.depicted on the base. The trinity represents the three 
aspects of the Supreme Deity or God. According to 
the three different functions He performs, namely, the 
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creation, preservation and destruction. These three 
aspects are assumed as being endowed with the three 
gwms (Rajas, Sattva and Tamas) for the performance 
of the three functions. With the association or pre- 
ponderence of Rajoguna there is creation, and so- 
the God of Creation is called Brahma ; when God is 
associated with Sattvaguna, the preserving or harmo- 
nising energy, He protects the Universe and is called 
Vishnu, and when the function of destruction is per- 
formed in association with Tamoguna the deity is- 
called Rudra. Of these three Vishnu and Rudra are- 
Vedic deities. Brahma has entered into the Hindu 
pantheon at a much later date. But the philosophers 
of later date identify this Brahma with Hiranyagarhha' 
(the cosmic mind) of the Rigveda. Being of Rajoguna 
Brahma is represented as red, the colour of Rajas. 
He has a &alcti (consort) called Sarasvatl, the goddess- 
of wisdom and learning. In fact the cosmic mind is 
omniscient and cannot do its function of creation 
without the aid of its innate power of omniscience.- 
It thinks out first the whole process of creation and' 
then concretises the thought into the creative world, 
just like an artist. Brahma is a deity for creation 
and work and therefore for bondage as well. Hence- 
he is rarely worshipped among the Hindus and there 
are few temples in India dedicated to him. 

G3. &va with Parvatl on his left thigh. The 
vehicles, the bull and the lion, are portrayed on the 
top of the base. For their standing figures compare 
Nos. G4-G6. Siva stands for pure transcendental 
principle of Intelligence (iSuddhajnanamatra). But the 
same Siva when attached or connected with ^akti 
(consort), the primal energy, becomes Siva-Sakti, t.c.,. 
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the great symbol of Ardhanari^vara (G12), half ^iva 
(the pure principle of Intelligence) and half Sakti' 
(the material energy). In Hindu philosophy ^akti or 
the creative principle is always symbolised in a female- 
form. Siva is generally represented as nude, covering 
his body with ashes, adorned with a garland of skulls, 
having matted locks, with serpents coiled around his 
body, wearing the skin of a tiger and living in a crema- - 
tion ground. As Siva stands for the Supreme Know- 
ledge and Supreme Good which is attained when alls 
worldly desires and cravings for sensual enjoyments ■ 
are wholly destroyed and reduced to ashes as it were 
—it is the stage when the world is completely negatived' 
— hence the cremation ground {imasana) is made his 
abode. The adornment of skulls and ashes symbolises- 
the same psychological annihilation of sense propen-- 
sities, the white colour of the deity represents the 
saUvaguna of the Primordial Existence after Dissolu- 
tion, the garment of a tiger-skin depicts the perfect 
control of the brute in man. Of his four hands one- 
holds the horn that produces the sound of creation 
(omkdra), the other carries the trident (trisula) — the- 
three-fold weapon of destruction, the third symbolises 
vara or the bestowal of gift, i.e., the gift of life eternal* 
and the fourth takes ^maru, a kind of drum, which 
signifies the eternal process of life function through 
all times. So the four hands practically symbolise- 
the four duties of the Supreme Deity, viz.. Creation, 
Preservation, Destruction and even after destruction 
holding the seed for the Future Creation. All these - 
functions are discharged in association with his inse- 
parable consort, the Divine Energy. Even the &va- 
linga (G12), the phallic symbol of this deity, is 
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' represented as having two aspects, the upper part 
. symbolises the Absolute Aspect of Intelligence and the 
> lower part, the Gauripatta, depicts the Creative Process 
• when it comes into contact with ^akti or Energy. 

G18 is a seated figure of Gane&, the elephant- 
headed god. He has four hands ; aiikusa (goad) in 
the upper right, flower in the upper left, lower ones 
damaged. His vehicle, the defaced figure of a rat, 
is under his right leg. The introduction of this deity 
into the Hindu pantheon must have happened in the 
Puranic age. The name Ganapati occurs in the 
Rik and Yajur Vedas and also in some Upanishads. 
He is called Jnanaganesa, the deity of wisdom, and is 
. also known as Jnanarupa, i.e., the form of prmfava 
- or Orh. 

G29. A four-armed image of Vishnu of the late 
•Gupta period. Vishnu, who was identified with the 
Universal Spirit in the Rigveda, came into vogue slow- 
ly in a different form as a definite deity. He is now- 
a-days represented in various forms in modern Hindu 
Mythology. But the philosophical significance of Vishpu 
is clear from the symbolic presentation of the deity. 
He is given a blue colour, which is the colour of the 
Infinite, having a yellow garment tliat symbolises light 
or sattvaquna, adorned witli all forms of ornaments 
befitting the supreme sovereignty of the universe. 
He too has four hands holding different kinds of w^eapons 
namely, conch, wheel, lotus and mace. Sankha or 
conch represents the sound, that is the creative process 
of the universe, chakra (wheel) depicts continuity of life 
process of the universe and his supreme rulership, 
lotus {'padma) stands for the ‘ love ’ or ‘ grace ’ aspect 
of the deity and the mace (gadd) is the symbol of 
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punishment or destruction. According to the Hindu ■ 
philosophy the Supreme Deity has five-fold duties 
{pancJia krityas), namely, the creation, preserv’^ation, 
destruction of the universe and protection of the 
virtuous and punishment to the wicked. The four ' 
weapons of Vishnu represent these five aspects of his 
activity. He too is represented as always associated 
with Lakshml, his consort, the embodiment of power ' 
and grace. The word Garuda originally occurs in the 
Eigveda in the form Garutmat, a bird of golden plum- 
age, and it means the pure effulgence of the Divine 
Being, which originally meant the all-pervasive Supreme 
Being. The poetic brain of the sages further developed 
it as the symbol of a bird of golden plumage associated 
with the same Vishnu as his mount. Probably another ' 
significance of this bird symbol is that unless the mind 
soars high above the mundane nature of life or worldly ' 
value it is not possible to have the realisation of the • 
Supreme Deity. So the Supreme God is carried on the ' 
wings of that divine effulgence far above the clouds of 
the material universe. 

G37. A seated figure of Surya (Sun-god) of the 
late medimval period. The physical Sun, being 
the greatest emblem of energy and light and the • 
source of life itself, caught the imagination of the 
ancient Eishis strongly. Sun worship was current 
among the Sumerians and Egyptians and was - 
one of the chief articles of faith among the Iranians 
and Indo-Aryans. But in the hands of the Vedic 
Eishis Sun worship underwent a considerable change. 
The early thinkers of the Vedic age made the • 
physical Sun a mere symbol for the meditation 
and worship of that spiritual Sun which is really the 
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source of all beings. The sacred Gdyaln Mantra, 
which originally occurs in the Rigveda and subsequent- 
ly was much elaborated into the ritual of Sandhyd 
Vpdsand, represents the highest form of this Sun 
worship. The whole purpose and method is thus 
summed up in the utterances of the Vedic sage in 
the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd : — “ 0 Great Sustainer, the 
Glorious One, the Great Controller of Life, 0 Son of 
Prajapati, gather up all Thy physical rays and remove 
Thy shining form that I, the devout one, may see Thy 
most Beneficial Form. The same Purusha who is 
there is also in Myself ”. Here the Rishi clearly indi- 
cates the spiritual form or light that is to be seen in 
the Sun by discarding the physical rays. But in the 
later days the Sun God (Savitripnrmha) came to be 
•considered as another aspect of Vishnu, who was wor- 
shipped as existent in the solar region. He is still 
meditated upon in the same form as the Dhydna 
Mantra of Vishnu clearly states it. (See Chhdndogya, 
1 . 6 . 6 .) 

Jaina scolptuies. — Of the Jaina sculptures exhi- 
bited under this Shed the following deserve notice : — 
G61 is a sarvatobhadrikd or chaturynmukha slab 
■representing four patriachs on four sides of the 
•stone. 

Face 1. A headless standing nude figure of Maha- 
vira. His emblem, the lion, is indicated on 
the pedestal. Mahavira, the historical founder 
of Jainism, was a Kshatriya prince belonging 
to a family of Jnatas and was born of Sid- 
dhartha and Trisala, a sister of Chetaka, kin g 
of Vamll. Mahavira, according to tradition 
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left home at 32 years of age and attained the 
state of omniscience after Z2 years of ascetic 
hfe. It is stated that he followed an older 
religion which led him to the state of perfect 
knowledge. 

iFace 2. Adinatha, standing nude, his cognisance, 
the bull, is on the pedestal. 

Face 3. Santinatha, standing nude, with his sym- 
bol the antelope (mriga) on the pedestal. 

Face 4. Ajitanatha, standing nude, with a wheel 
between a pair of elephants on the pedestal. 

G62. A standing naked figure of Sri Arhsanatha 
with an attendant on either side. The emblem 
Ichadgin, the rhinoceros, is carved on the pedestal. 

Jainism and Buddhism have many points of re- 
semblance which have misled many scholars into believ- 
ing that the former is an offshoot of the latter religion. 
Both deny the authority of the Vedas and are there- 
fore considered by the Brahmans as heretical. Jai- 
nism believes with Buddhism in the theory of trans- 
migration of the soul and considers life in this world as 
f ull of sorrow and misery and that liberation from the 
cycle of births and deaths will only come through the 
acquisition of right knowledge. They however differ 
widely in the methods to be adopted towards attain- 
ment of this end. Both sects worship their prophets, 
who were mortal men, as gods, and erect their statues 
in their temples. Both measure the history of the 
world by units of time {kalpa) which are bewilderingly 
excessive. This is the outcome of the desire to prove 
the antiquity of their religions and in this respect they 
were both influenced by the Brahmanic religion. Both 
the sects lay a stress on the principle of Ahimsd. But 
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this idea is not peculiar to either of the sects and can; 
he traced to Brahmanie religion. 

The fundamental differences between the two reli-- 
gions should be borne in mind. The Buddha did not 
define the Nirvanic state even when pressed by his 
disciples but we know that he did not endorse the 
existence of a world-soul or Atman. On the other 
hand, Jainism postulates the existence of a soul al- 
though of limited dimensions. The Buddhist theory 
of the five SkandJias has no counterpart in Jainism. 
The idea of Ahimsd is carried to its logical conclusions 
in the Jaina religion, inasmuch as a Jaina believes in 
the existence of life or soul even in inanimate objects, 
e.g., cold water, and freshly dug-out minerals. The 
Jainas like the Hindus believe in spiritual progress by 
stages. This is negatived by Buddliism. Jainism 
does not admit of the e.xistence of a Creator, for it 
believes in the beginninglessness and endlessness of 
creation like the Vedantists. They, however, differ 
fundamentally from the latter in respect of souls or 
pvas as they call them, and which they consider impure 
from eternity owing to their having been mixed up 
with or influenced by ‘ not-souls ’ or matter called 
jmdgala. According to Jainism souls are eternal and 
their number is indeterminate. They have no definite 
size but vary according to the body in which they 
enter for the time being. They are essentially intelli- 
gent but their intelhgeuce is obscured by the presence 
of karman. Matter is also eternal and consists of 
atoms which may become anvthing like earth, water, 
fire, etc. According to them the way to freedom for 
the souls lies in right belief, right knowledge and right 
conduct metaphorically called the three ‘ jewels ’ or' 
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triratna which word is used in a different sense by the 
Buddhists. The Vedantist’s soul, on the other hand, 
is a part and parcel of the world-soul and is eternally 
pure and free. Its apparent bondage is due to prdk- 
riti (ignorance) and its karya (action) can be severed 
with the acquisition of jndna or true knowledge. 

Like the Hindus the Jainas have castes. Kshatriya, 
Vai^ya and Sudra castes were instituted by Eisha* 
bhadeva and the Brahmari caste was added by his son. 
They have sacraments like the Hindus. We gather 
from tradition that since the time of Jainacharya 
Bhadrabahu I, who was a contemporary of the Maurya 
Chandragupta (4th century B.C.), the Jain church 
was divided into two divisions known by the names- 
of Digambaras (skyclad or naked) and ^vetambaras 
(white robed) and they have remained so since. The 
Muhammadan emperors however compelled the Digam- 
baras to cover their nakedness. 


a 



CHAPTER IV . 


Museum. 

On tlie opposite side of the Deer Park stands the 
Museum of Archaeology. For the purpose of study and 
research of the sculptures, inscriptions, and other 
antiquities recovered from excavations carried out at 
Samath, it was proposed by Sir John Marshall, the 
then Director General of Archaeology in India, to found 
a local Museum amid its natural surroundings ; and 
the building was designed by Mr. James Ransome, late 
Consulting Architect to the Government of India. 
He followed the general quadrangular plan of an ancient 
Buddhist monastery, of which several examples had 
been brought to light at Sarnath. The construction 
of the building was completed in 1910. The structure, 
as it now stands, forms only one-half of a complete 
sanghdrama. The large Central Hall (Room No. 1) 
exhibits the best specimens of the collection and it 
may therefore be ,.^11 regarded as the sanctum 
sanctorum. 

Boom 1. — The capital (Al, Plate VI), the best known 
specimen of the Mauryan art, which originally crowned 
the Aioka pillar, stands in the centre of this hall. It 
measures 7' high, is of bell-shaped type, reeded per- 
pendicularly, with a circular abacus supporting four 
lions set back to back with a crowning wheel which 
originally adorned the whole design symbolising 
dharmachahrapravartana, ‘ the turning of the Wheel 
( 78 ) 
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of the Law The four addorsed lions have their 
mouths open and their tongues slightly protruded. 
The hair of the manes, the muscles and thews are boldly 
and cleverly treated and the general appearance of the 
capital is singularly striking. On the abacus are carved 
Tour animals in high relief, viz,, an elephant, a buU, a 
galloping horse and a Hon, each separated by a wheel. 
Speaking of the technique of the composition Sir John 
Marshall remarks ^ “ The four crowning lions and the 
reliefs are wonderfully vigorous and true to nature 
and treated with that simplicity and reserve which is 
the key-note of all great masterpieces of plastic art. 
India certainly has produced no other sculptures equal 
to them 

The proper significance of the Sarnath capital is 
still a subject of controversy. Mr. Bell observes that 
these four symbolical animals carved on some moon- 
stones in Ceylon are those connected with the Anotatta 
Lake^. The same animals are also found on certain 
pillars at Anuradhapura® and we find the Sarnath 
capital also bears the very four figures. According to 
Dr. Bloch these four figures symbolise the gods Indra, 
^iva, Surya and goddess Durga, whMe vdhanas (vehicles) 
these animals are, indicating the^Sbordination to the 
Buddha and his Law.^ Dr. Vogel, however, remarks 
that these animals — the four “ noble beasts ” (mahaja- 
neya) of the Buddhists — are merely decorative®. Mons. 

> JBenarea Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1909, pp. 334/. 

* Archl. Surpet/, Ceylon, 1896, p. 16. 

• Ceylon Journal of Science, Vol. II, Part I, p. 13. 

‘ Z. D. M. O., Vol. LXII, 1908, 653/. 

‘ Catalogue of the Museum of Arekceology at Sarnath, 1914, p 29, 
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Jean Przyluski in his article “ Le Syir\bolisme du Pulier 
de Sarnath^” compares the symbolism of the Sarnath 
pillar with the great cosmic pillar, of which this is a 
reproduction on a reduced scale. Eai Bahadur Day a 
Bam Sahni also identifies the tetrad of Sarnath as a 
representation of the Anotatta Lake of the Buddhist 
texts “ in which the Buddha used to bathe. It was 
also with the water of this lake that his mother Maha- 
maya was bathed before her conception. The lake had 
four mouths guarded by these very animals®”. But tO' 
me it appears that the symbology on the capital conveys 
a difierent meaning altogether and I venture to inter- 
pret the symbols as follows*: — 

The so-called “ bell ” is not really' a bell but an 
inverted lotus with sixteen petals. The lotus flower 
has been used as a religious symbol among the Hindus 
from the very ancient times. Its probable origin 
might have been in the octagonal diagrams used for the 
construction of the sacrificial altar. In the later Vedic 
period this very symbol was used for the meditational 
purpose as a form of the heart, hritpuridarika, in which 
the Supreme Being was to be meditated upon ; it is 
also asserted in some of the Upanishads that the heart 
is of the form of a lotus and in it resides the soul. Next, 
we find that the word padma or lotus is associated with 
a particular kind of yogic posture of sitting known as 
padmasana, which literally means ‘ the lotus seat 
Buddha during the time of his meditation was believed 


* ICtudes d'OrientalUme published by Le Musee Guimet. 

* Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath, Fifth Edition, 1933, 

p. 40. 

’ See also my note on the subject in I ndian Culture, Calcutta” 
July, 1935, pp. 160/. 
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to be in that particular posture and the Buddha’s seat 
has all along been symbolised as an open lotus. More- 
over, the lotus as a religious symbol has been used as 
the origin or conception of the Buddha in the womb 
of his mother, Mayadevi. Subsequently, in later days, 
Buddhists invariably used the lotus as the seat of all 
•gods and goddesses. 

Hence the base of the capital being of the form of 
a lotus is very significant, as the capital is really the 
symbolic representation of the great religious event of 
the Buddha’s appearance and the promulgation of his 
wonderful dharma which was first preached at Sarnath. 
Upon the ‘ bell-shaped ’ lotus there is an abacus having 
four figures, namely, an elephant, a bull, a galloping 
horse and a lion, each separated from the other by a 
disc or wheel {chakra) with 24 spokes. These four 
symbolical animals probably represent the four principal 
events of the Buddha’s life. The elephant stands for 
the conception of the Great one, as in a dream, just 
before her conception, his mother, Mayadevi, saw a 
white elephant entering her womb. The next symbol 
is the bull, which represents the Zodiac sign Taurus, 
in which the nativity of the Buddha occurred. The 
third symbol of a galloping horse depicts the Buddha’s 
Great Eenunciation. It was on the renowned horse, 
Kanthaka, that he left the imperial city in the dead 
of night and went far away in search of truth ; and 
lastly, the fourth symbol, the lion, represents probably 
the Great Master himself. Lion of the Sakya race, 
Sakyasiihha. The four wheels with 24 spokes re- 
present the dharrnachakra (wheel-of-the-law) that the 
Buddha set rolling to the four quarters of the g^obe. 
The 24 spokes that sustain the wheel stand for the 24 
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inodes of principal causal relations treated of in Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Next, the top of the capital. It is surmounted by 
four lions set back to back with gaping mouth as if in 
the very act of roaring. The composition beautifully 
represents the roaring Lions of the ^akya race, as 
according to the Chtda Simhandda Sutta of Majjhima 
N ikdya he addressed the monks as follows : — Idheva 
Bhilckhave samaiw, idha duliyo samano, idha tatiyo 
samano, idha chaivttho samai^o, mhnd 'parajypavadd 
samanehi ahna ti. Evam eva bhikJchave sammd siha- 
nadam nadatha which means “ We have in our 
midst a recluse, yes and a second, third and fourth 
recluse who are empty and heretical — no true recluses ! 
in these words let your indictment ring out like a lion’s ■ 
roar.® The four lions may therefore be taken as re- 
presenting monks proclaiming the glories of the Buddha 
and his teachings to the four cardinal points. 

“re : — {!) Hetupachchayo, (2) Arammayapachchayo, (3) 
Mhipatipaehchayoy (4) AnantarapachchayOy (o) Samanavtapach’ 
chayOi (6) Sahaja^pachchayo, (7) Annamanyipachchayo, (8) Nis- 
' . ' ■ ’ ■ • . •KLchchnyOy ^10) PurejatapachchayOy 

* ' ■ ' • ). Asevandpachckayo, (13) Kamma- 

*' ■ AhdrapachchayOy{\%) Indriya- 

pachchayoy (17) JhdriapachckayOy (18) Maggapachchayo, (19) Sdm- 
payutiapacUhayOy (20) VippayuUapackchayo, (21) AtihipachcMyo, 
(22) Natthipachchayo, (23) VigatapackchayOy aad (24) Avigatapach- 
chayo. 

Originally the term pachchayo was regarded as synonymous with 
httUy cause. Later on it came to be distinguished from hetu as the 
genus of which was the typical' species. Afterwards these 24 

were held reducible to 4 in the Tikapatthana and embodied in a 
formula. See Tihapatthdna, JJddnay pp. Ij^; Compp^ndiuni of 
Buddhist Pkihsophfjy pp. 42j7, speciallv at 259 : Journal of the Pali 
Text Societyy 1915-16, pp. 2\ff. 

» Majghima Nikaya, ed. by Treekner, Vol. I, pp. 63/. 

» Further Dialogues of the Buddha^ Vol. I, p. 42. 
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The wheel which originally adorned the capital as a 
crowning feature consisted of 32 spokes. It represents 
symbolically the Great Buddha himself, the very embo- 
diment of his own dharmasarira, having 32 chief 
signs of the Great Superman {Mahdpurusha lalcshana). 
These are given in the Lakkhana SvMa of Dighan hayad- 

The next sculpture to the left is the colossal Bodhi- 
sattva, B(a)l, Plate 1X6, dedicated by Friar Bala in 
the third regnal year of Kanishka. It represents 
Gautama Buddha before his enlightenment. The 
chin, nose, ear-lobes and eye-brows are damaged. The 
right hand, which is broken, was perhaps drawn up in 
the attitude of abhayamudrd ; while the left fist rests on 
the hip. Between the feet stands a lion. Safighdti, 
the upper garment, covering the body is slinging down 
the left knee, leaving the right shoulder bare. The 
under-garment {antandsaka), hanging down the knees, 
is held by a double round of flat girdle. The statue is 
cut of Mathura sandstone and bears two inscriptions — 
one in front of the pedestal and the other on its back. 
The image was originally protected by a beautifully 
carved stone umbrella, the top of which is exhibited 
near the north-east corner of the room. Its octagonal 
shaft, which is now set up behind the statue, also 
bears an inscription in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
It consists of ten lines and runs as follows — 

1. Malidrajasya Kdnishkasya sam 3 he 3 di 22 

2 . etaye purvaye bhikshusya Pushyavuddhisya 

saddhyevi- 

3. hdrisya bhikshusya Balasya trepi^kasya 

4 . Bodhisatw chhatrayashti cha pratishOiapito 

* The Sacred Books oj the Buddhist, Vol. Ill, pp. 14/. 

> Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 176 and facsimile. 
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5. Baramsiye Bhagavato chamkame sahd mat\S\ 

6. jntiki saha upaddhydyachereM saddhyevihdri- 

7. hi amtevdsikehi cha sahd Buddhamiiraye trepitika- 

8. ye sahd kshatrapena Vanaspparena Kharapalld- 

9. nena cha sahd cha cha\tu\hi parishdhi sarvasat- 

vanam 

10. hitasukhdrttham. 

Translation. 

“ In the third year of Maharaja Kanishka, the third 
{month] of winter, the 22nd day, on this date [specified 
as] above, was [this gift] of Friar Bala, a master of the 
Tripitaka and fellow of Friar Pushyavuddhi [namely 
nn image of] the Bodhisattva and an umbrella with a 
post, erected at Benares, at the place where the Lord 
used to walk, together with [his] parents, with [his] 
masters and teachers, [his] fellows and pupils and with 
,[the nun] Buddhamitra versed in the Tripitaka, together 
with the satrap Vanasppara and Kharapallana, and 
together with the four classes,^ for the welfare and 
happiness of all creatures.” 

The record carved on the front of the pedestal runs^ : — 

1. Bhikshusya Balasya trepitakasya Bodhisatvo 

pratishthdpito {saha\ 

2. mahdkshatrapena Kharapalldnena sahd kshatra- 

pena Vanashparena 

Translation. 

“ This [image of] the Bodhisattva, [a gift] of Friar 
Bala, a master of the Tripitaka, has been erected 

^ Monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen. 

* Ep, hid., Vol. VIll, p. 179 and facsimile. 
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together with the great satrap Kharapallana together 
with the satrap Vanashpara.” 

The epigraph incised on the back of the image runs 
as follows : — 

1. Mahdrajasya Kani sam 3 he 3 di 2\2\ 

2. etaye purvaye hhikshusya Balasya trepita \lMsya\ 

3. Bodhisatvo chhatrayashti cha [pratishthapito]. 


Translation. 

“ In the third year of Maharaja Kanishka, the third 
Imonth] of winter, the 22nd day, on this [date specified 
as] above has [this gift] of Friar Bala, a master of the 
Tripitaka, [namely an image of] the Bodhisattva and 
an umbrella with a post [been erected].” 

The image is an example of indigenous development 
but the dated records incised on it is of great value. 
The folds of the upper garment grow flatter in delinea- 
tion and prove that the Mathura School of Sculpture 
received its element of Hellenistic influence through 
the School of Gandhara during the reign of Kanishka. 
The post was probably square at the base, octagonal 
in centre with round top. The octagonal portion, on 
which the epigraph is carved, was perhaps *ju8t before 
the level of the eye. 

Compare Nos. B(a)2 and 3. They bear a striking 
resemblance to B(a)l. These are perhaps an attempt 
of the local sculptor to imitate a faithful copy of B(a)l. 
The only difference in B(a)2 is the figure of a dwarf or 
yaksha, now badly damaged, between the feet. 

To the north-west of B(a)l a railing has been erected 
of the 12 posts, D{o)l to D(o)12, with bevelled copings. 
These originally belonged to one structure. The 
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bas-reliefs carved on these posts are interesting. They 
show the faith of the donor in the veneration of the 
Bodhi tree, wheel, triratna, and also illustrate the style 
of architecture in the representation of gandhahuti, 
stupas adorned with dome, neck, top, umbrella with 
garlands and surrounded by a palisade which is peculiar 
to Buddhist architecture ; vihara with rails in front of 
the doors, etc., Plate VIII. 

An interesting capital of a pillar, D(p)4, of the 1st 
century B.C. carved on the sides with Perso-Ionic 
volutes and with pahnette back-grounds. On one face 
it is decorated with a prancing horse and a rider, Plate 
VII, and on the other an elephant with a malmt and 
a standard bearer. Notwithstanding the fact that in 
this interesting carving the artist has displayed an 
innate aptitude for the treatment of the relief, his- 
attempt to portray the riders degrades him to the rank 
of a servile school. 

D(A)1. Fragment of a toranxi lintel of the Kushana 
period. It is carved on each face by a fabulous ele- 
phant with a coiled tail holding a garland with its 
trunk. An interesting piece of carving is D(a)42. 
On one face is a wheel {dharmachakra) surrounded 
by four ornamental triratnas (trident) and lotuses 
and separated on either side by a triratna with a 
hanging garland between, while on the other is a tree 
with pendant garlands with platform around. To 
the right is a pillar with PersepoUtan capital surmount- 
ed by an uncertain figure. The remaining surface is 
taken up with foliage. C(6)9 is a well-carved lintel 
of the late Kushana period. It is ornamented with 
vine and lotus designs. On the left panel to the ri^t 
is a stupa surrounded by a railing, dome and hti crown- 
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ed with an umbrella and adorned by fly -whisks. It ia 
worshipped by a harpy (supartia) with stumpy wings 
and long tail carrying a garland and an elephant offer- 
ing a bunch of lotus flowers, while the interlaced triple- 
hooded nagas (snakes) encircle the dome of the stupa. 
The scene depicts the Ramagrama Stupa guarded by 
nagas, who persuaded Asoka from destroying it for 
the sake of the Master’s relics enshrined in it. 

The wall-case standing against the north-wall of 
this room contains antiquities of great interest. In 
the top shelf are the fragments of abaci of polished 
capitals of Indo-Persepolitan style inscribed with 
Mauryan Brahmi characters recording the names of 
donors of Pataliputra and Ujjain. The second shelf 
exhibits human heads cut in the round with Mauryan 
polisli, some of which show individual peculiarities 
characteristic of Hellenistic figure sculptures and 
portraits. Of these W4 has full and round cheeks, 
with short nose, small mouth, thick under-lip, eyes 
flattened and open, long drooping moustache with 
curled ends. The forehead is covered by a fillet. 
Another, W5, is covered by an elaborate turban. Clean 
shaved face, long and oval eyes, straight nose, natural 
lips with round chin. 221W and 229W at the right 
end of the shelf are female heads with high head-dress 
in Bharhut style ; while 210W is a fragmentary kneel- 
ing female figure of the Sunga period. It is carved in 
the round, sitting with right foot under the body. 
The back is bare save for a heavy jewelled girdle. She 
wears five bracelets on the wrist. In the next shelf 
seven large begging bowls of black and brown clay are 
displayed, and in the fourth may be observed the 
beautiful Mauryan fragment of a sitting woman, C(6)28.- 
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The head is leaning on arms which rest on knees as 
if she is absorbed in grief. The hair is floating back. 
The figure is clad in a sarhl tied by a girdle and wears 
anklets. W12-16 are fragments of game birds. Among 
the antiquities kept in the lowest shelf are four frag- 
ments of the large wheel that originally cro'wned the 
lion capital. 

Of the standing Buddha figures^ exhibited in the 
southern half of this room Nos. 22E, 39E and 40E 
•deserve special notice as they bear records in Gupta 
•characters. The inscription carved on 22E reads 
^thus : — 

1. Varshasate Guptanam sachat-uhpanchasad-uttare 

hhumim rakshati Kumaragupte nuise Jyesh- 
the dvifiyayamW 

2. bhahty-dvarjjita-manasd yatind pujdrttham= 

Abhayamitrena pratim=idpratimasya guijtai 
[r=a] pa [re] yam [A;a] ritd 

3. mdtd-pitfi-guru-purttih puy,yen=dnena satva- 

kdyo=yam labhaldm=abhimatam=upasa- 
mum—ah . . . j/dm|| 

“ When a century of years increased by fifty-four of 
the Guptas had passed away and on the second day of 
the month of Jyeshtha, when Kumaragupta was pro- 
tecting the earth, this image of the Teacher (Buddha), 

* For standing Bnddha fignres see Nos. B(6)9, 21E, B(6)4, 63E, 
B(6)6, 38E in Room 1 ; B(c)110, 178E, B(6)20, 150E, B(6)21, B(c)109, 
149E, B(6)3, B(c)108, B(6)2, 8, 6, 10, 22, 14, 16, 1/1917, USE, 
B(6)116, 134, 115, 113, B(6)51, 31, B(c)131, .321E, B(c)lll, B(i)43, 
50, B(c)135, in Room 2; B(6).37, B(c)130, 114. 377E, 378. 416W, 
B(6)19, 11. 12, 13, 7/21, B(6)17, 15, CIOl, B(6)29, .52 and B(c)132 
,in Room 4. 
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which is unparalleled for its merits, was caused to be 
made for worship by Abhayamitra, a monk with min d 
subdued through devotion. By this religious merit 
(acquired) let (all) parents and preceptors and the 
multitude of sentient beings obtain the desired extinc-- 

tion (from worldly existence) ^ ” 

On comparing the estampages of the two damaged 
inscriptions on the pedestals of the two Buddha images, . 
39E and 40E, aU the letters have been restored and the- 
verses run 

Guptanarh samatikkrdnte saptapamchdsad-uttare\ 
sate samdndm priihiwm Budhagupte prasdsatiW 
Vaisakhamdsa^saptamyam mule syd[ma-gatel 
maya[ 

kdritsiAbhayamitrem pratimd Sakyabhikshw^^ 
imam = uddhasta - sachehhattra -padmdsana - vibhu- 
shitdml 

De\ya\putravato di\vydm\ chitravilnydl sachi- 
tritdm\\ 

yad=atra punyam pratimdm kdrayitvd mayd bkfi 
tain] 

mdtdpiUror=guriitfdm cha lokasya cha samdplayejl 

“ When a century of years increased by fifty-seven 
of the Gupta had passed away and on the seventh day 
of the dark fortnight of Vaisakha, when the lunar 
mansion was Mula, when Budhagupta was ruling (the 
earth), this charming image of one having divine sons 
(disciples) (Buddha), that is adorned with wonderful 


> 5. Jl., 1914-15, Part II, p. 124. 
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■decoration was caused to be made by me Abhayamitra, 
a Buddbist monk. Whatever religious merit I have 
acquired in causing this image to be made, let it be 
for tbe attainment of final beatitude of my parents, 
preceptors and mankind.^” 

Tbe next sculptures, B(6)181 and B(6)183^ depict 
the Master preaching the First Sermon on the Deer 
Park. In the former (Plate X) the sculptor longing 
for a figurative god introduced his own plastic idiom 
to display in' his contours graceful linear rhythm ex- 
pressing the tender humanity in the image. The still- 
ness of the figure depicts the acquisition of boundless 
happiness beyond instrumentality of sense. We notice 
the perfect poise, the gentle touch and simple beauty 
of modelling, the psychological pose of the hands 
in the preaching attitude and the beautifully carved 
halo around the head with two flying figures on either 
flank. On the pedestal is a group of devotees and in 
the centre is the sacred monogram, ‘ Wheel ’, sym- 
bolising the First Sermon on salvation preached by the 
Sakya Muni at Mrigadava. 

B(6) 175®. A fine alto-relievo figure of Gautama 
Buddha seated cross-legged (paryahhanishanna). The 
Iiead is missing as well as both the arms are injured. 
The upper portion of the back-slab, the circular halo 
around the head decorated with two bands of rosettes 

» A. S. S.. 1914-15, Part 11, p. 125. 

• See also Nos. B(c)40, B(6)182, B(ft)193, B(c)47, B(c)39, B(c)52, 
B(6)195, B(c)42, B(6)186, B(c)38 in Room 2 ; B(c)36, 35, 1, 46 
144 in Room 3 ; B(c)55, 53, B(6)243, 173E, B(6)184, B(c)37, 50, 58, 
B<i)188, B(c)54, 43, 57 and B(6)249 in Room 4. 

• Compare Nos. B(6)174 in Room 1 ; B(6)172, 173, B(c)3, 4 in 
Room 2 ; B(e)2, 2/1917 and B(6}177 in Room 3. 
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and beads and the foliage of the Bodhi tree above are 
damaged. A flying celestial being on the right is 
showering flowers on the image. The base is carved 
in imitation of a stone wall with a groove in the centre. 
Below it in the centre is a lion in a cave resting its head 
on its front-paws meant apparently to symbolise the 
forest of Uruvela, where Gautama reached enlighten- 
ment (bodhi). The right hand of the figure points 
downwards in the “ witness ” attitude and the left 
rests on the lap. Beneath his right hand the Earth- 
goddess appears with a vase, now defaced, in her hands 
in response to his call and the kneeling figure in her 
front is perhaps the donor of the image. On the other 
side is Mara’s daughter running away in dismay while 
the defaced figure in front of her is perhaps Mara 
himself in flight. The drapery of the upper garment 
is shown very distinctly and like other sculptures 
on the wall the robe leaves the right shoulder 
bare. 

An epigraph carved on the throne in raised letters of 
the 6th or 7th century A.D. reads thus : — Deyadharm- 
mo=yarh Sakyabhiksho[h\ slhavira-=Bandhuguj>tasya. 
“ This [is] the pious gift of the Buddhist friar, the senior 
monk, Bandhugupta.” 

On the back of the slab are scratched the outlines of 
eight stupas in two vertical rows separated by the mark 
of a post or pillar. 

Gautama’s attainment of Buddhahood is described 
in the Buddhist literature as a unique event in human 
history. As far as the essential nature of his own 
religion is concerned it may safely be asserted that it 
is not at all different from the pure Vedantic doctrines 
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of the Upanishads. The pessimistic view of worldly 
life, the consideration of ignorance and attachment 
as the prime cause of all bondages and sufferings of 
man, and the sumtnum bonum of life consisting in the- 
complete cessation of the worldly process in one’s own 
life, are aU phases of the Vedantic doctrine as well- 
Even the very word ‘ nirodm, ’ was taken from the 
Upanishads. The latter day nihilistic Buddhism of 
the Madhyamikas was not Buddha’s own view but 
only a polemical development on the ephemeral nature- 
of the world. Buddha himself never indulged in 
metaphysics, his whole emphasis being laid upon, 
ethical purification and his vision of nirvana can never 
be an empty nihil [sunya) as it is sometimes supposed,. 
But his extreme emphasis upon the principle of renun- 
ciation only produced a mentality among his followers,, 
which led them to the preaching of the doctrines of 
anattavdda or sunyavdda — nihilism. In the early 

period of Buddhistic history the people believed that 
Gautama Buddha was the seventh in the genealogy of 
the Buddhas. The names of the preceding six are- 
recorded thus ; — ^Vipasyin, Sikhi, Viivabhu, Krakuch- 
chhanda, Kanakamuni and Kasyapa. In the time of 
Aioka this belief must have been held as we find the- 
mention of Konagamuni in one of his inscriptions. 
Perhaps after Asoka the bifurcation of the Mahayana 
from the Hinayana became very prominent. The in- 
fluence of Brahmanism upon Buddha’s religion was res- 
ponsible for the development of this new school. The 
original teachings of the Buddha as collected in the 
three previous councils of monks were all composed in- 
Pah, the vernacular of the time. Later on, however, 
the Brahman followers of the Buddha felt eager to dresa 
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tlie teachings of their Master in Sanskrit. The school 
of Sanskrit culture was very much honoured in those 
days, and so we find the Mahayana literature develop- 
ing that mosaic structure with all its heterogenous 
pantheon side by side with Puranic Hinduism. There 
is a broad community of thought behind both of these 
schools, as regards religious ideas in imagination, 
assimilation and artistic presentation of abstract 
thoughts. It is a general beUef that the Mahayana 
School got its wide circulation in the Kushana period. 
The early Bodhisattvas with their names like Av'a- 
lokitesvara, Padmapani and others with their consorts, 
Tara, Prajnaparamita and other goddesses, were also 
conceived at that time. ‘ Bodhisattvas ’ meant those 
highly evolved beings who would attain ‘ ninmia ’ 
in one birth, but according to Maha3-ana School they 
came to signify some special Beings of higher order 
who helped mankind to attain nirvana and they did so 
in conjunction with their female consorts. The Adi- 
Buddha was the root of all. From Him emanated 
five Dhyani-Buddhas and five Dhyani-Manushi Bud- 
dhas. Later on, the five Bodhisattvas originated 
from the Dhj^ani-Buddhas. All these five Dh^’ani- 
Buddhas are alike in form, the only distinction there 
being in rnudras. i.e., the pose of the hands. There 
are five mudras, viz., attitude of granting protection 
(ahhaya), gift-bestowing attitude (varada), meditation 
(dhjdm), earth-touching (bhumisparsa) and turning 
of the Wheel-of-the-Law (dliarmachakia) : — Amogha- 
siddhi in abhayamudrd, Ratna.sambhava in varada- 
mndra, Amitabha in dhydnamudrd, Akshobhya in 
bhumisparsamudTd, and Vairochana in dharmachakra- 
mudra. The Dhj-ani-Buddhas, Dhyani-Bodhisattvas 
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and ManusM-Buddhas are arranged in Buddhist litera- 
ture as detailed below : — 


Dhyani-Buddhas. 

1 

Dhyani-Bodhiaattvas. 

Masusbl-Baddhas. 

Vairooha^a. 

Samantabhadra. 

Krakucbchhanda. 

Akshobhya. 

Vajrapani. 

Kanakamuni. 

Ratnasambhava. 

Ratnapani. 

Ka^yapa. 

Amitabha. 

Avalokiteav^ara. 

Gautama. 

Amoghasiddhi. 

ViSvapa^i. 

Maitreya. 


B (d) 2. Image of the future Buddha Maitreya, 
“ Messiah of Buddhism ”, standing. The feet, arms 
and the upper part of the back slab missing. The hair 
is long and hangs over the shoulders. A seated figure 
of Amoghasiddhi in abhayamudra is in front of the 
top knot. According to Sadhanamdla the stem of a 
ndgapuspa, which is one of his characteristic symbols, 
is still traceable. 

The next sculpture is that of Tara, B (/) 1. There 
is some controversy among the scholars about the 
origin and true significance of Tara worship in ancient 
India. It may be said with fair accuracy' that Tara 
worship was inaugurated in India sometime in the 
6th or 6th century A.D. The worship of Tara occurs 
in all the three principal religions of ancient India, 
namely, in Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. In 
Hinduism Sakti worship may be considered as old as 
the pre-Vedic civilisation of the Indus valley. The- 
principal female deity worshipped in the Vedic age 
was Gayatri ; besides there were some other minor 
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goddesses like Ushas. The mention of Uma Haima* 
vatl and Durga in the Talavakara Upanishad and the 
Narayana Upanishad should also be noted in this 
connection. But &,kti worship must have gamed 
much prevalence in ancient India perhaps in the post- 
Buddhistic age. ^akti, as an energizing principle of 
God or Parabrahman, who is represented as a pure 
principle of Intelligence, is no doubt philosophical in 
its origin, and the figurative presentation of abstract 
ideas is to be met almost in every religion. But there 
is a very exuberent display of these imageries both in 
Hinduism and its offsprings. Buddhism and Jainism. 
In the Puranic age the principal goddesses who held 
great influence in the mind of the devotees were Par- 
vatl and LakshmI. 

Now coming to the Buddhistic age we find that in 
early stages of the evolution of Buddhism the Buddha 
and his different conceptions were the principal objects 
of worship. When the schism came among the followers 
of the Buddha and the Mahasanghikas developed into 
the Mahayanas (the followers of the Great Vehicle) 
they wanted to popularise the philosophy of the 
Buddha’s teaching and introduced three entities of 
philosophical import, viz., sunya, vijnand and maha~ 
sukha into Buddhism. As they held that as the Buddha 
could not be conceived by the popular mind, they 
invented a particular word ‘ nairdtmya ’ (which is 
analogous to the amtta of the Hinayana) which really 
signified a kind of negation or better sublimation of 
the individualised self. And this word ‘ naircUmya * 
being in the neuter gender they developed a beautiful 
imagery of that ‘ nairdtmya ’ in a female form in whose 
embrace Bodhichitta is merged, which means that 
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individualised consciousness of the Enlightened One 
gets completely absorbed in a state which is non- 
individual. This psychological fact was allegorically 
represented as the Buddha getting united with his 
consort, the female deity. This was the origin and 
the introduction of the female divinity in the Buddhistic 
pantheon. Avalokitelvara is the principal Bodhi- 
sattva and his ^akti is called Tara. The root meaning 
of the word Tara is one who emancipates. So Tara 
represents that knowledge, jndnasakti, which makes 
human mind free from its shackles of ignorance and 
removes all vestiges of limitation and bondages. As 
there are different names given to that one entity, 
it is commonly known in Buddhistic philosophy as 
sunya, vajm, etc., so the Sakti connected with the 
suin,ya gets also the different names as viewed from 
different angles of vision. Thus we find a prolific 
number of different goddesses in the Buddhist pan- 
theon, each with different aspects, and all these different 
goddesses may be considered as different forms of 
Tara only. There are said to be 21 Taras, of 
whom 5 are principal ones with five different colours 
— white, blue, yellow, red and green — and these again 
are classified with into two classes, viz., the terrific 
and the pacific forms. Tara was worshipped as a 
goddess who would help her devotees to surmount 
eight-fold dangers, viz., those from lions, wild elephants, 
shipwreck, lightning, serpents, thieves, prison and 
ghosts. She therefore became very popular with the 
mass of people and we find several monuments 
dedicated to Tara in other Buddhist sites, such as 
Nalanda and Paharpur. The principal varieties of 
Tara are : — Mahattari or Syama, Khadiravani, Sita, 
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Janguli, BhrikutI, Vajra, Rakta or KurukuUa and 
Nilatara or Ekajata. Of the Tara images found at 
Sarnath the following deserve notice : — 

B (/) 1. Standing figure of Bhrikuti Tara of the 
Mediaeval period. Her feet and right hand are missing 
and the nose and lips are damaged. She wears a 
sdfi and rich jewellery. According to Sadhanamald 
her left hand holds a Icamandalu (water-pot) on the 
hip, and the right, which is broken off, was 
apparently in the varadamuAra (gift-bestowing 
attitude). 

B (/) 2 in Room 3. By the presence of smaller 
figure of Marichl (the Goddess of Dawn) and Ekajata 
on either side of the margin it appears that the image 
is of Khadiravapi. The goddess is standing on a 
lotus and a little headless figure of Dhyani-Buddha 
Amoghasiddhi appears on the middle of a five-peaked 
crown (muteto). The nose and ears are damaged. 
The arms are broken at the elbow, but the right hand 
was, according to the Sadhanamald, apparently 
stretched out in the varadamudrd and the left held a 
flower, the stalk of which is damaged. She wears 
a lower garment and is profusely adorned with 
ornaments, which display the particular types of 
Indian jewellery of the Mediaeval period. (Plate 
XV 6.) 

B (/) 7 in Room 3. Image of Nilatara seated on a 
lotus in an easy attitude (lalitdsana) with the right 
foot hanging down and placed on a smaller lotus. She 
wears a lower garment and many ornaments. Her 
right hand is in the varada pose, whilst the left holds 
a half-blown lotus (mlotpHa). A standing female 
figure leaning against her left knee is perhaps a 
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repetition of herself, and an adoring figure, with a 
censer, projects from the base. On either side of the 
circular halo in the shape of a full-blown lotus is a 
flying celestial showering flowers. The bar of the 
seat, decorated with makara heads, is supported by 
rampant lions. (Plate XV a.) 

B (/) 8 in Boom 3. Bust of Vajratara carved in 
the round with four heads (chaturvaktra), profusely 
ornamented, and eight arms (asTUabahu). All the left 
arms are missing but portions of right ones are extant. 
Four miniature images of Dhyani-Buddhas are in her 
front headdress — two of Akshobhya in hhumisparsa- 
mvdrd, one of Vairochana in the preaching attitude 
and one of Amitabha in meditation. Amoghasiddhi in 
miniature is represented on the back head. 

B (/) 9 in Boom 3. A four-armed image of Dipatara 
seated cross-legged on a lotus throne. The upper right 
hand is missing, the lower right is in vara pose, the 
upper left holds flame and the lower left a stalk with 
two full-blown lotus flowers. 

Next to B (/) 1 is an unfinished figure of Vajrapapi 
holding a thunderbolt {vajra) in his right hand and a 
bell in the left. 

B (d) 1 represents the earliest form of Lokanatha 
standing on a full-blown lotus (Plate XI h). He carries 
a lotus in his left hand and exhibits the vara pose in 
the right. Long curly locks fall on his shoulders and 
on the crest of his jatamvkuta is the figure of 
Vajradharma (Amitabha) in meditation. On the 
base stand two sucKmukha (needle-mouth) pretas 
(tantalized spirits) with hands and face up-lifted 
to receive nectar that flows from his right hand. A 
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two-line Sanskrit inscription in Gupta characters of 
the 5th century A.D. is incised on the front base : — 

1. 1. Om Deyadharmmosiyam paramopdsakam 
V ishayapati-Suydttrasya 

1. 2. yad= 2 ttra punyam tad=bhavatu sarvvasa- 
tvdndm=anuttara-jndnavdptaye. 

“ Orh. This [is] the pious gift of the very devoted 
layman, Suyattra, the head of a district. Whatsoever 
merit [there is] in this [gift], let it be the attainment 
of supreme knowledge by all sentient beings.” 

B (d) 6 is Siddhaikauira, one of the forms of Manjusri, 
standing on a double conventional lotus (Plate XIo). 
The god is accompanied by Bhrikuti Tara and Mrityu* 
vanchana Tara standing on either side on lotus flowers. 
The Bodhisattva wears long locks and various orna- 
ments and bears an effigy of the Dhyani-Buddha 
Akshobhya in the earth-touching attitude in his diadem. 
In his left hand he carries a lotus stalk (lUpah), but 
the flower at the end is missing. The right hand, 
which is broken off, was evidently in the varada pose. 
A Sanskrit epigraph in characters of the 7th century 
A.D. incised on the back of the image consists of the 
Buddhist creed or formula of the law followed by the 
syllables Arolika which may be the name of the donor. 

The next sculpture, B (d) 3, portrays the image of 
Xilakaptha, one of the forms of Lokesvara, with flow- 
ing long ringlets, seated cross-legged and holding a 
bowl with both hands in front of his breast. A minia- 
ture Amitabha in meditation is represented on the 
crown of his chignon, whilst a male and a female figure, 
each holding a similar bowl, stand on his shoulders. 

B (d) 4 & 5 in Boom 3.) 
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Nilakantha is another name of Siva of i;he Hindit 
Pantheon. To save the Universe from destruction he 
quaffed off the poison left by the Devas and Asuras 
by chtirning the Ocean and acquired the Title of Nila- 
kantha by assimilating the deadly bane (Jcdlaiuta) and 
utilising it as an ornament to his person. 

The mythological story goes that Devas and Asuras 
in friendly union churned the Ocean of Milk {Kshiroda- 
samvdm-manthanam) to attain Immortality by tasting 
the Elixir. When the churning was in progress a 
fascinating danosel (Mohini) carrying the jar of nectar 
in her hand suddenly appeared, set both the com- 
munities to fight with each other and herself united 
with Siva in a loving embrace evolving the Incarna- 
tion of Hari-Hara. The gods were thus served with 
amrita (nectar) and the Asuras infatuated and decoyed 
by the Mohini. i 

^ The legend dirested of its metaphor may thus be stated : — 
The Devas and Asuras respectively symbolise the good and wicked 
propensities of the human mind. Unless these two sides of 
the mind co-operate in friendly harmony, “ the little state of man 
suffers in insurrection ’* and no action is jiossible. When a 
devotee is in search of Truth, material instincts often lurk about 
in the precincts of his mind even in a sub-conscious form, but 
they finally disappear when the Absolute {Brahmn) bursts forth 
in all the radiant bliss of the ** beatific vision 

The “ Ocean ” typifies the world and the “ Milk represents 
the pleasure derived from the gratification of the senses. 

“ Churning ” stands for the subjective process of severe Intro- 
spection {vichara-vivelcau) involving the six-fold process of devo- 
tional exercises, ».e., Self-Reverence, Self-Reliance, Self-Help, Self- 
Analysis, Self-Review and Self-C<mtinance. This leads to the 
realisation of the underlying unity in the midst of the variety, 
which is the Nectar of Life. 

The elimination of “ Poison ” (the bane of material instincts) 
and the differentiation of the Amrita, (the spiritual insight) inevit- 
ably induces the manifestation of the Poison in all its deadly 
devastation of the world. The devotee assimilates it to the^ 
Absolute and becomes himself one with Siva. He does all the 
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Room 2.— The antiquities exhibited in Room 2 are 
bas-reliefs and other sculptures of the Gupta period. 
Of these only a few selected specimens are detailed 
below : — 

C(6)l and 2. A pair of well-preserved bas-reliefs 
showing the leogryphs rising in the air and ridden 
by warriors armed with swords and shields. The 
horns, the well-executed manes, the protruding eyes- 
and the paws of the dragons exhibit the fine skill of 
the Gupta artist in the portrayal of muscular flexi- 
bility. On the other hand, the wig-like curls of the 
youthful riders and their natural movements in grap- 
pling with the animals express the sculptor’s conscious- 
rhythmic idea of his sculptural rendering in a dramatic- 
spirit. 

C(a)l, 2 and 3 standing against the east wall of 
the Room depict scenes from Gautama Buddha’s life. 

C(a)l. The stele is carved into four panels. The 
lower division, much damaged, illustrates the Birth of 
Gautama in the Lumbini Garden near Kapilavastu. 
His mother, Mdyddem, stands in the centre of the 
composition under a sola tree, a branch of which she 
clasps with her right hand. To her left stands her 
sister, Prajapati, and to her left again the child, now 
defaced, receives his first bath from two Naga kings, 

duties of the world without the least attachment and thereby 
renders himself perfect by attaining the Supreme Condition. 

“ Mohini ” represents the objects of the senses which allure 
the Aauraa (men of materialistic tendencies) and deprive them of 
Immortality. 

The onion of Hari and Hare stands for the nnhScatimi of th» 
Prakriti and Purusha from which perennially flows the Elixir of 
Life, a universal panacea of “ all the ills that flesh is heir to ”, 
which is induced by the duality of Matter and Mind. 
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Nanda and Upananda, floating in the air and 
pouring water over the infant’s head. {Cf. C (a) 2 
and 3.) 

The second panel contains the scene of Gautama’s 
Enlightenment at Bodh Gaya. Here he is seated 
heneath the Bodhi tree in the earth-touching attitude 
with Mara holding bow and arrow and his followers 
to his right and two of Mara’s daughters trying to 
seduce him. On the pedestal beneath the Buddha’s 
Tight hand there must have been the figure of the 
Earth-goddess, now obliterated, to hear witness by 
wirtue of his acts in previous births. The figure in 
the middle is Mara’s daughter fleeing away utterly dis- 
comfited. (Cf. C (a) 2.) 

The third compartment depicts the Buddha’s First 
Sermon in the Deer Park, Sarnath, to the mendicant 
friars on the pedestal with a Wheel-and-deer symbol 
in the centre. (Cf. C (a) 2 and 3.) 

Lastly, the uppermost division is the Nirvapa scene. 
Here the Master is shown reclining on the right side 
on a couch with pillows under his head and feet. A 
figure fanning at his head is perhaps monk Upavana 
and another, evidently Mahakasyapa, adores his feet 
before his cremation. In the background are four 
figures with up-lifted right hands in the attitude of 
grief ; while the female figures from the foliage of 
the two idla trees are the tree-spirits showering flowers 
on the d 3 ?ing Buddha. In front of the couch are his 
mourning followers and the right-hand one seated 
cross-legged is his last convert, Subhadra, facing the 
Master. The stele is crowned with a small stupa 
adorned with an arched niche in which the Buddha 
is seated, cross-legged, on a lotus in meditation. The 
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back of the slab bears the Buddhist creed in six lines 
in characters of the 5th century A.D. 

The stele C (a) 2 (Plate XIII a) depicts four events 
and they are described in Chapter I. C (a) 3 (Plate 
XIII b) illustrates the eight events in the life of 
the Master. The four principal ones, i.e.. Birth, 
Enlightenment, First Sermon and Mahaparinirvana, 
respectively, are depicted in the four corners of the 
slab and the four secondary scenes are carved in the 
two rows between. 

Above the ‘ Birth ’ scene is the presentation of 
madhu (honey) by a monkey in the Parileyyaka forest 
near Kausambi (modern Kosam in the Allahabad 
District). A seated figure of the Buddha holds a bowl 
with both hands. To his right a monkey is represented 
hol ding a bowl, while at the opposite corner are seen 
the feet and tail of the animal, who now disappears 
into a well. It is said that the monkey after making 
this offer to the Buddha committed suicide in this 
manner and was reborn as a celestial being. This 
event is illustrated at the right end of the panel. (Cf, 
C (fl) 25.) 

The next compartment to the right indicates the 
Buddha taming the mad elephant, Nalagiri or Eatna* 
pala. During his sojourn at Rajagriha, his wicked 
cousin, Devadatta, being jealous of his fame and suc- 
cess attempted his life by letting a furious elephant 
loose at him. The attempt of course failed. The 
Buddha laid his hand on the elephant’s forehead and 
calmed the animal. In the relief his right hand, now 
defaced, rests on the elephant and it is shown kneeling 
before hun in submission. 
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The left upper panel in the third row relates to the 
Buddha’s descent from the Trayastrimsa heaven after 
having preached his doctrine to his mother and other 
devas. This miracle is supposed to have taken place 
at Sahka^ya, modern Sankisa in the Farrukhabad 
District of the United Provinces. In the centre is the 
figure of the standing Buddha accompanied by Indra 
holding an umbrella over his head and Brahma with 
a water-gourd (kamandalu) in his left hand^. The 
corresponding register to the right records the 
great miracle performed by the Master. In order to- 
confound six leaders of heretical sects, namely, Purana 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Kesakambalin, 
Pakudha Kachchhayana, Nigantha Nataputta and 
Sanjaya Belatthiputta, the opponents of his gospel, 
who were then at the court of King Prasenajit of Kosala, 
he proceeded to ^ravastl and caused fire and water 
issue simultaneously from his body and expounded to 
them his doctrine at the same time from the four 
cardinal points. To indicate this scene the artist has 
portrayed the Master in the preaching attitude in the 
centre with two replicas on his sides. The kneeling 
figure with folded hands on the pedestal is perhaps 
the King Prasenajit and the collasping figure on the 
other side represents a defeated Tirthika teacher-. 

The wall-case set against the east wall contains 
terracotta plaques representing ^ravasti and Tempta- 
tion scenes, carved bricks, stone and stucco heads of 
the Gupta period. In the four table-cases are dis- 
played bronze statuettes of the Buddha, heads of 
Buddha and Bodhisattva figures, well-carved hands, a 

^ See C (a) 18, 22, 23, B (i) 10a in Room 2 and C (a) 24 in Room 4. 

» Cf. B 20, B (6) 180 and B (c) 4.5, C (o) 6, and B (6) 179. 
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small copper-plate containing the Buddhist creed, 
copper utensils and the fragment of a stone umbrella, 
D(c)ll, incised with a Pall inscription of the late 
Kushana period. The contents of the epigraph are : — 

1. 1. Chattd'>=lmdni bhikkhave ar[i]ya-sachchani 

1. 2. katamdni [cha]ttdri dukk}ia[m] di(bhi)kkkave 
ard{i)yasachcham. 

1. 3. dukkha-samuday[d\ ariyasachcham dukkhani- 
rodho ariyasachcham 

1. 4. dukkha-nirodha-gdminl [cha] patipadd ari[ya} 
sachcham. 

“ Four are, ye monks, the Noble Axioms. And 
which are these four ? The Noble Axiom about suffer- 
ing, ye monks , the Noble Axiom about the origin of 
suffering, the Noble Axiom about the cessation of 
suffering, and the Noble Axiom about the way leading 
to the cessation of suffering.” 

The double masonry bench constructed along the 
west wall exhibit inscribed pedestals and several well- 
carved architectxiral members, while the pillars D (/) 
3, 9 and 10 standing between the table-cases are the 
typical examples of Gupta workmanship. 

Boom 3. — The colossal image standing against the 
east wall represents Krishna holding up the Govar- 
dhana Hill at Vrindavana. It was brought from 
Arra, a village near Benares City. Hindu mythology 
states that the people of Vrindavana being advised by 
Krishna did not observe the Indra-yajha. Indra was 
offended thereby and sent down heavy rains for seven 
days and nights in order to punish his followers. 
Krishna by uplifting the hill on his finger-tip sheltered 
the distressed people. On this Indra realised his 
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mistake and performed an abhisheJca (coronation cere- 
mony) of Krishpa by offering him a bath of milk of 
his Surabhi and water of the Aka4a Gahga drawn by 
the trunk of his vehicle, the elephant (arravata), and 
honoured him by conferring the title of ‘ Govinda ’i. 

The next sculpture, B (c) 1, contains an epigraphical 
record during the reign of Mahipala of Bengal. (Plate 
XVI). It is the lower part of a cross-legged figure 
of Buddha in the preaching attitude. The ‘ wheel- 
and-deer ’ symbol occupies the centre of the pedestal 
separated by two thunderbolt-designed pillars between 
and on either aide of the deer is a couchant lion oh 
a lotus. The ends of the pedestal are supported 
by two dwarfish atlantes. The lower rim of the 

' The eaotcric significance of this miraele indicates the attain- 
ment of the .Supreme Knowledge and reunion of the finite being 
with the Infinite. Indrayajna sj-mboli.ses the enjoyment of the 
sensuous life according to the dictates of the mind swayed by 
passions and prejudices.' The discontinuance of this enjoyment 
by Krishna meams the denial of the material world. The jala- 
plavana»i (flood) sent down by Indra typifies the re-awakened 
desire for the enjoyment of the worldly pleasures. Krishna besides 
resisting the urge of desire protected his followers (i.e., senses) by 
elongating (vardhana) his tongue {go) and placing (dhamnam) it 
in the right point by means of yogic skill and penetrated the 
amd-hald (the orescent of light) from which exudes the nectar 
and collects in the Pineal Gland. It is then called a giri (hill) 
as it pierces through the worldly instincts with the simultaneous 
suspension of the Life-breath and sees God incarnate in everything. 

‘ Indra ’ signifies mind {manas). Manns is th.at attribute of mind 
which oscillates between two antonyms, e.g., light and darkness. 
The decisive faculty of mind is bttddhi (intelligence) and the sub- 
conscious region of mhid is c.alled chitta where all the experiences 
are stored up and makes the Individual Ego to think itself to 
be a separate entity from the Absolute. The senses {indriyaa) 
are mere powers of the Absolute under different functions and 
attributes. When the mind perceives this truism it becomes 
the Oversoul itself in the non-vibrant stage and receives abhisheka 
and milk (the pure transcendental knowledge) and is thus named 
Govinda for the attainment of Divine Knowledge and Omni- 
science. 
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pedestal consists of a Sanskrit version of the 
Buddhist creed in characters of the 11th century' 
A.D. while the upper rim contains the following 
three-line inscription of great value : — 

1. 1. — Om namo Buddhdya || Vardnasi{si)-sarasydm 
Gurava-iSn-Vdmardsi-pdddbjam | 
drddhya namita-bhupati-siroruhaih saival- 
ddMsam j| 

Isdna-Chitraghan^i-lcirtti-rattia-satdni yau | 
Gaudddhipo Mahtpdlah Kdsydm snmdn— 
dkdra [yat || ]. 

1. 2. — Saphalikrita-pdndilyau bodhdvsavinivart- 

tinau I 

tau Dharmardjikdm sdngmh Vharmmacha- 
kram punar^tiavam || 

Kritavantau cha navindm'=ashtmmhdsthana- 
saila-gandhakuUm | 

etdm-Sri Sthirapdlo Vasantapdlo nujah 
snmdn [ i| ] 

1. 3 . — Saihvat 1083 — Pausha-dine If [ || ] 

“ Om. Adoration to the Buddha ! The illustrious 
Sthirapala [and his] younger brother, the illustrious 
Vasantapala, whom the lord of Gauda (Bengal), the 
illustrious Mahipala, caused to establish in KasI [the 
temples of] Isana (^iva) and Chitraghapta (Durga) and 
other precious monuments of his glory in hundreds — 
after he had worshipped the foot of Gurava Sri- Varna- 
rafi, which is like a lotus in the lake of Varanasi sur- 
rounded, as it were, by saivala (moss) through the 
hair of bowing kings ; they who have made learning 
fruitful and who do not turn back [on their way] to 
supreme knowledge, restored the stupa and [the shrine 
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•or tlie CJonvent of] the wheel of the law completely, and 
bnilt this new shrine {gandhahuti) of stone relating' to 
the eight great places.- Samvat 1083, on the 11th day 
of Pausha.”^ 

B (d) 8. Image of Lokanatha in alto-relievo with a 
"back slab as a background. The god sits in the ardha- 
jparyanka (sportive) attitude on a double conventional 
lotus. The right hand stretched down in varada pose 
rests on the right knee, whilst the left laid against 
the other knee holds a lotus with the stalk. Curly 
locks fall on the Moulders. In the jatamvku^ is 
Aiiiitabha in meditation. The oval-shaped halo of 
Magadha type around the head is decorated by a 
garland and flaming border. On the right side of the 
Bodhisattva’s head is a Buddha figure seated in 
mradamudrd. The base is inscribed with the Buddhist 
creed in characters of the early Mediaeval period. 

The wall-case standing against the south wall dis- 
plays a remarkable range and variety of seals and 
sealings, the majority of which appears to have been 
used as votive tablets presented by pilgrims to Sarnath. 
Some of them on the other hand must have been pre- 
pared as mementos for pilgrims visiting the place ; 
whilst a few others indicate that they were employed 
for sealing letters and parcels. Of these the following 
deserve special notice : — 

J 55. Seal-die of baked clay, circular in shape, 
surrounded by a deeply incised circular line. The 
upper portion of the face shows a row of stupas, whilst 


' Wilford, Asi’«0'cl‘ JJfseorcAe-s Vol. IX (1807), pp. 2C3 — 5, and 
Vol. X (1808), pp. 129-133 ; C. S. S., Vol. Ill, p. 144 sg., and Vol. 
XI, p. 182 ; Hultzsch, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 139 sg., and A. S. S., 
1903-04, p. 221 sg., and PI. LXIV. 
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the lower space containing the Buddhist fornaula in 
reversed characters of the Gupta period says, that, 

“ Of all the things that proceed from a cause. 
The Buddha the cause hath told ; 

< And he tells too how much shall come to its end. 
Such alone is the word of the Sage.” 

419W. An inscribed seal bears a legend referring 
to the “ Mulagandhakuti of the Exalted One in the 
illustrious Saddharmachakra 

F (d) 19. Sumlried clay tablets. In the centre of 
the composition appears the Buddha, sitting in the 
preaching attitude, attended by Padmapani and Mai- 
treya standing on a lotus. 

F (d) 64. Irregular shaped mass of clay. The upper 
portion is stamped with three impressions of the same 
die. The inscribed surface is circular and shows a 
rosette above and the legend Apramada below. 
The underside of the mass bears string marks thus 
showing that it was attached to a parcel. 

F (d) 66. Circular tablet of burnt clay. The legend 
stamped across the face in characters of the 8th or 
9th century A.D. reads Siladevah. 

Image of a goddess, B (/) 23, standing in the attitude 
of an archer (pratydlidJuxpada), is clad in a garment 
which is fastened to the waist with a flat girdle 
(kdnchi). She has three faces and six arms. The 
central face is larger than the other two and the 
left one is that of a sow. Of the right hands, the 
uppermost, which held a thunderbolt (vajra) is damaged, 
of the other two each holds the arrow (sara) and the 
elephant-goad {ankusa). The uppermost left hand is 
broken but in accordance with the canon it is evident 
that it held an asoka flower. In the second we find a 
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bow {chd'pa) and the third is in the tarjanidharamudra 
(a menacing pose of the hand with the index pointing 
upward). Dhyani-Buddha Vairochana in the attitude 
of expounding the law {vyakhydnamudrd) is on her 
conical crown. On the pedestal are carved seven 
pigs {saptasukara-rathdrudhdm) driven by a corpvdent 
female charioteer sitting on the central pig facing to 
the front. The two kneeling figurines carved beneath 
are perhaps the donor and his wife. 

This figure represents the goddess Marichi. She is 
one of the principal goddesses that emanated from the 
first Dhyani-Buddha Vairochana. According to the 
Sadhanamala all emanations of Vairochana are femi- 
nine. They are five in number and all are “ born of 
the family of Vairochana ”. The goddesses that 
emanated from Vairochana are considered to be pre- 
siding spirits of the samlum sanctorum of the temples'. 
Of all these, Marlchl is the most important and con- 
sidered as the con-sort of Vairochana. Even to-day 
she is worshipped in Tibet in the early morning just 
at the time of the rising Sun. Probably the very 
name Marlchl is responsible in some way for her con- 
nection with the Sun. Marichi means solar rays in 
Sanskrit and therefore Marichi means the emanation 
from “ Sun light ” or “ born of the Sun ”. According 
to the lexicon Marichi is also one of the names of 
Mayadevi or VajrakaUka. There may be a philosophi- 
cal significance in the conception that it is a sahti that 
emanated from the effulgence of Higher Wisdom 
{sutiyajndnam) which is symbolised as the Dhyani- 
Buddha and the entire symbolism of Marichi must 
have been borrowed or at least inspired by the Puranic 
conception of the Sun with his chariot drawn by seven 
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horses. The chariot of Marichi is drawn by seven 
pigs ; and her charioteer is represented by only a 
head, which may mean Rahu, a head without a body, 
or by a corpulent female figure without legs as we 
notice in B (/) 23. (Plate XV c.) She is represented as 
having three faces, as if to display three kinds of senti- 
ments (rasa), viz., sringara (amor), heroic (vlra), and 
harsha (joy). The seven pigs of her chariot probably 
indicate the principal planets and the various human 
shapes that lie under the wheel may mean the personi- 
fication of different diseases that befall mankind. As 
one of her faces represents a sow, she is sometimes 
considered as the same as Vajravarahi ; but some 
authorities differ on this point and assert that Vajra- 
varahf, though another emanation of the same Vairo* 
chana, is quite different from Marichi. 

B (e) 1. The sculpture represents standing figures of 
Uchchhusma Jambhala, the lord of wealth, and his 
female counterpart (sakti) Vasudhara, the goddess of 
abundance, carved in alto-relievo (Plate XlVa). 
Uchchhusma is dwarfish with a protruding abdomen 
(lambodara) and stands in the Pratvalidha attitude on 
Dhanada lying at full length on a lotus and wearing a 
high diadem and ornaments. The figure though nude 
wears ornaments of snakes and a bejewelled headdress 
with a Uhyani-Buddha surrounded by a flaming halo 
of oval shape. Prom his mouth protrude two fangs. 
The right hand holds a skull {kapala) against the 
breast. The left hand with the mongoose is missing. 
The female figure is lavishly decked with ornaments. 
Her both hands are damaged. Between the two is a 
lotus, while below are two kneeling figures and above, 
a celestial being carrying a garland. Beneath the 
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goddess is carved a pair of ratnaghatas, a symbol of 
abundance over which she presides. The pedestal 
contains a fragmentary Sanskrit inscription in charac- 
ters of the 11th century A.D. consisting of the 
Buddhist creed followed by ; — 

1. 3. De[yadharmmo=yainymhdyd[na\nuydyinah 
paramopasaka-Md 

1.4 lyad^atra pu]nyam tad=bhavatv= 

dchdryopddhydya-mdtd- 

1. 5. [ptfroh] sarvamUmnanch==aniuUara- 

jndndvdptaye 

“ This is the pious gift of the follower of the Great 

Path, the supremely devoted Whatever merit 

there is in it, may it be to the attainment of unsur- 
passed knowledge by his preceptors, teachers, parents, 
and all sentiment beings.” 

B (e) 6 contains three four armed figures, two male 
and one female, seated on lotus thrones, with four 
kneeling figurines beneath. (Plate XIV h.) The three 
seated figures each hold a rosary (aksJiamdld) and a 
full-blown lotus, whilst two hands are joined before 
the breast in adoration. According to Dr. Binaytosh 
Bhattacharya this group represents Shadakshara Loke- 
svara with Shadakshari Mahavidya and Mariidhara^. 
Shadakshara Lokesvara is considered as another aspect 
of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. Avalokitesvara is one 
of the most famous Bodhisattvas emanating from the 
Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha and his sakli Pandara. He 
is considered to be now presiding over the present 

* Ijtdian Buddhist Iconography, 1924, p. 34. 
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kalpa or period of the evolution of the wheel, and is 
said to be trying to help every living creature to evolve 
higher until all would attain the Supreme Knowledge. 
He is therefore regarded as the very ‘ Jewel of the 
Buddhist Church ’ (sanghdratna). According to the 
Sddhammdld there are 31 aspects of Avalokitesvara or 
Lokesvara as he is commonly called. The Shada- 
kshara Lokesvara is the most important emanation of 
this Bodhisattva. He is the symbolic representation 
of the famous Buddhist mantra “ Orii Mani-Padme 
Hum ”, which is composed of six syllables and con- 
sidered as the easiest means of salvation in the 
age. The four figurines beneath the seat represent 
the four guardians of the gates of the Shadakshari 
Mapdala. 

The mutilated figure, B (/) 4, again represents 
Shadakshari Mahavidya of the Lokelvara. As all 
Mahavidyas signify the spiritual potency of a mystic 
symbol or mantra, this Mahavidya must also impart 
the same idea about the mystic power of the mantra 
represented by Shadakshara Lokesvara. 

Of the antiquities exhibited in the second wall-case 
the following only need be noticed : — K16, White lime- 
stone plaque showing Simhanada Lokesvara. Another 
fragment is a bas-relief representing the birth-scene, 
then the first sermon, and above this the miracle of 
Rajagriha, i.e., the subduing of the mad elephant, by 
which Devadatta attempted to destroy the Buddha. 
The death-scene occupies the top of the fragment. 
Domestic objects of pottery, such as spouted jars, 
gharas, hdndis, etc., are also displayed in this wall- 
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B (A) 1. The unfinished colossal figure of Siva in 
relief spears the demon Tripura with his trident.^ The 
legend states how the gods {devas) vanquished the 
demons (asuras). The hard pressed and exiled Asuras 
appointed Maya, as their leader. The redoubtable 
Maya constructed with great engineering skill three 
puras or invisible sereal fortresses. The Asuras in these 
invulnerable strongholds fought the Devas and in this 
aeronautic expedition the Devas were worsted as they 
could not direct their aims on these three invisible 
forts, which were built of iron, silver and gold, respec- 
tively. The Devas then surrendered themselves to 
the leadership of 6iva. At first, when the arrows of 
Mahadeva pierced through the Asuras, the latter were 
revived by an immersion into the Rasa-Jcupa (Reservoir 
of Nectar) discovered by Maya Danava, who was also 
a Mahayogin. Perceiving the resurrection and its 
source Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesvara sat in a council 
and planned to dry up the source. So Vishnu assumed 
the form of a milch cow and Brahma became the calf. 
These two entered the three floating castles and found 
out the hiding place of the life-giving fountain and 
drank off its contents. In the meanwhile, Siva’s arrows 
transfixed the Asuras and they began to drop down 
dead by thousands and the Rasa-kupa being empty 
these slain demons could not be resuscitated. So the 
rank and file of Asuras were thinned in no time and the 
Devas thus extirpated the Asuras and gained a complete 
victory through the conjoint action of the Trinity.^ 

* An image of the same type exists in the temple of Siddhesvari 
Devi above Manikarnika Ghat in the City of Benares. 

“ In this legend the three gunas are personified in the three 
Devas of the Trinity (“ trayo devas-trayo yunai. ”). The names 
and forms of the world are but different permutations and com- 
binations of these three gunas in different proportions and there 
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B {h) 4 is an unfinished figure of Siva dancing the 
Tdndava (Natardja) on a prostrate demon lying full 
length on the base. The god wears, as usual, a gar- 
land of skulls (runda-mdld) and holds a khatmfiga (a 
club capped with a human head). The word ‘ Nata- 
raja ’ means the King of Actors or the Master Actor. 
He acts best his part who cannot be recognised in any 
other light except in the role he plays. Similarly the 
Absolute is called the Master Actor for nobody can 
realise God unless he recognises Him in everything. 
We are merely players on the world’s stage and the 
Absolute himself plays the part of everyone. The 
word ‘ Tdifdava ’ comes from a verbal root which 
means trembling, vibrating, pulsating. The cosmos 
began with a vibration set up in the Homo- 
genous Absolute for manifesting itself in the Hetero- 
genous ‘ Many ’. The primordial pulsation of life in 
the Absolute was without any air. The trembling sets 
up the eternal dance of matter, e.g., the electrons and 
protons, anodes and cathodes, of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, etc., and evolved this wonderfully changing 
universal structure (vismnrityarh). This creative pro- 
cess is metaphorically called the ‘ Mahdrdsatila ’ (the 
splendid array of mind and matter from which flows 
the worldly pleasures). 

I should not meander any longer within the maze 
of spiritual logomachy but proceed furthet to explain 

is nothing in HeaTen and Earth which is not a complex Ipurath) 
of these three gunas. The conjoint action of the Trinity means 
the manipulation of life in arriving at the insight of the Abeolnte 
in every mundane affair, which makes the devotee one with the 
Absolute when he transcends the region of sorrow and happiness 
Itrigunatm) and is safely in the Heaven of rest and tranquility. 
Mava Danava symbolises those who utilise the psyehio powers 
(yogabatam) in self -aggrandisement by gratiBcation of the senses. 
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to the visitor the next antiquity. D (?) 9 is a 
rectangular slab inscribed in Nagarl characters of the 
12th century A. D., covering a space of 21"xl5^'. 
The epigraph is written in 26 verses.* The inscription 
begins with an innovation of Vasudhara and the Moon, 
then it gives the genealogy of KumaradevI, the 
Buddhist queen of Govindachandra of Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj), whose descent is also detailed. Next we are 
told that Kumaradevi had a vihdra constructed at 
Dharmachakra (Samath), she caused a copper-plate 
grant to be prepared in connection with the teaching 
of Sn-Dharmachakra-Jina (Lord of the Wheel of the 
Law) as it existed in the days of Asoka. The last 
two verses state that the inscription was composed by 
the poet Srikunda and engraved by the silpin (sculptor) 
Vamana. 

Of the architectural pieces, votive stupas, etc., 
arranged in the verandah the most noteworthy is a 
magnificent door-lintel, D (d) 1, of Gupta date. The 
reliefs on the face are divided up into six panels 
separated by two representations of vihdras, alter- 
nating with each other. At either end of the lintel 
is an efiigy of Jambhala, the Buddhist God of Wealth. 
Of the four intervening compartments the first from 
the right portrays a Bodhisattva seated in meditation 
adored by five worshippers. The next two sections 
depict a musical performance by dancing girls. The 
last compartment shows the torture of the Bodhi- 
sattva. He is seated with a rosary in his left hand, 
while his right hand is being cut off by a man whom 

‘A. a. B., 1907-08, p. 76 f, and Ep. Ind., Vol. 
pp.319^. 
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two women try to restrain from this cruel act. The 
scene relates to the Kshantivadin Jataka identified by 
Dr. Vogel. The legend runs 

When Kalabu, the king of Kasi, was reigning at 
Benares, the Bodhisattva was born in a rich Brahmin 
family. When he came of age he went to Taxila, 
acquired all the sciences and afterwards settled as a 
householder. On the death of his parents he looked 
at the pile of treasure and pondered that his kinsmen, 
who amassed the great fortune, died without taking it 
with them. Knowing that death must come he dis- 
tributed aU his wealth to the deserving persons, entered 
the Himalayas and adopted the ascetic life. There he 
dwelt for a long time. In order to procure salt and 
vinegar he gradually came to Benares and took up 
his abode in the royal park. Now, one day king Kalabu 
came to the park, accompanied by a company of dan- 
cing girls. He lay with his head on the lap of a 
favourite of the harem, when the nautch girls pro- 
vided a musical entertainment. The king fell asleep. 
The women left the king and in wandering about came 
upon the Bodhisattva, who, at their request, began 
preaching the doctrine. Meanwhile the king woke up 
and learnt that the women were sitting in attendance 
on a certain ascetic. He flew into rage and went to 
kill the sage. The women, however, pacified him. 
The king on coming to learn that the ascetic was 
preaching the doctrine of ‘ patience ’ subjected him 
to inhuman tortures with a view to test the ascetic’s 
patience. The ascetic laid down his life for the sake 
of his faith and the king, when he passed out of 
the range of the Bodhisattva’s vision, was wrapped 
up in a flame issuing forth from the Avichi hell. 
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This Jataka illustrates the following lines of Dhamma* 
pada and the Sahyutta Nikaya : — 

(1) “ khantl paramam tapo tilikkha nibbdnam para- 

mam vadanti Buddha ” means “ The Awak- 
ened call patience, the highest patience, 
long-suffering the highest nirvana (Dh. v. 
184). 

(2) “ khantiyd bhiyyo na vijjati ”, i.e., nothing for- 

bearance doth excel. (S. I. 226.) 
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